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PrRIcE 1}d, 


WHERE IS THE GERMAN FATHERLAND ? 


Tue national song was never more gaily and hopefully 
'| sung than by a party of young lads, who, in the year 
|| 1819, sallied forth from the small Hanoverian town of 
Wunstorf, and took the road to Hamburg. ‘They were 
|| all furnished with the knapsack and staff of the wan- 
| dering handicraftsmen of Germany, and were respect- 
ably attired in frock-coat and cap, with a well-filled 
| tobacco-pouch dangling from their necks, and a pipe of 
| formidable dimensions in their hands. Some friends 
'| aecompanied them a little way out of the town, but 
i these dropped off one by one, and at length the travel- 
|| lers found themselves alone, with the world before them. 
It was then the song burst forth from their young 
hearts; although at first the voices of some may have 
|| been unsteady, and the eyes dim with tears which 
|Jooked along the vista of the future. ‘ Vas ist des 
| Deutschen Vaterland? Is it Prussia, or Saxony, or the 
| Rhineland, or the Belt, or Bavaria, or Styria, or Austria, 
or the Tyrol?’ and at each question came the reply, 
vith a wild swell— 


‘ Nein, nein, nein, nein, 

| Seyn Vaterland muss weiter seyn !’ 

|| No, no, no, no, wider—wider is the Fatherland: till at 
| length the conclusion was delivered in a solemn and 
| impassioned sweep—-‘ Wherever the German tongue is 
spoken, wherever it sings hymns to God in heaven, 
| that, noble German, is thy Fatherland!’ The young 
|men, therefore, in leaving Hanover, were not leaving 


their home ; for everywhere their native tongue made | 


| music in their cars, and brought with it assurance of a 
|| country. 

One of the travellers was a lad of sixteen, called 
| John Henry Louis Haneman; and his fortunes being 
| of avery peculiar, though not, in the ordinary accep- 
|tation of the term, romantic character, to him we will 
| confine our attention. Of the rest, some, after an absence 
| of three years, prescribed by the custom of their trade, 
|| returned to Hanover to commence business on their own 
| acount at home : others yielded to the attractions they 
| met with beyond the frontiers, and found there an abid- 
| ing place and a continuing city: but the decision of 
| Haneman was not left to his own inclination. 
| His business in the world was to make bread—not 
|figuratively but literally: he was by trade a baker ; 
|ad in the great city of Hamburg he expected to find 
ample scope for his industry. A residence of ten years 
|Was requisite to enable him to obtain the right of 

settlement ; but this was of little moment to a lad of 
| sixteen, and he cheerfully served one master, and then 
‘mother, as apprentice, till he completed thirteen years, 
ind had attained the ripe age of twenty-nine. During 


| this space, however, he did not neglect his duties, or 
| forfeit his rights, as a Hanoverian subject. He re- 
turned to his own country at the proper times, to fulfil 
the term of military service imperative upon all Ger- 
mans; and found himself, as we have said, in his 
twenty-ninth year, and in a fair position to begin the 
world on his own account. 

Haneman had his dreams and his ambitions: he 
would be not only a baker, but a commission-mer- 
chant. Haneman, moreover, was in love: he would 
have a wife to sit in his parlour, or serve in his shop ; 
and then he would go on baking his bread, selling his 
goods, and seeing his children rise about his knees, 
and he would wax in fortune, and flourish even like a 
young bay-tree. 

It was in the year 1832 when all this was to begin ; 
and his first step was to obtain permission from the 
town where he had passed his youth in learning how 
to bake, to employ his acquirements in its service. 
Neither in the free city of Hamburg, nor in any other 
free city, may a man presume to buy or sell for his 
own and the public good without going through cer- 
tain preliminaries which cost money. Haneman con- 
templated paying the usual fine or fee ; but it was also 
necessary that he should obtain a legitimation-certifi- 
| cate from his native state. This required additional 
| outlay, and, what he grudged more, time; and he 
| therefore, most unluckily, listened to the suggestion of 
la friend, who thought that there would be no great 
| harm in his using the corresponding papers of a de- 
ceased brother. For the sake of expedition, rather than 
from any other cause, he presented these as his own 
papers, and thus entered upon the rights of citizenship 
in Hamburg. 

The cheat was soon discovered, and Haneman called 
to an account. Ile was guilty, there could be no doubt ; 
but the trespass was considered venial in a young man 
who had resided in the city since his boyhood, and 
whose character was well known. The police authorities, 
therefore, let him gently down, and an admonition was 
probably all the chastisement his imprudence received 
on this occasion. But the police is a practical body 
which looks at persons and things as they are, while 
the senate deals more in abstractions. ‘The senate was 
scandalised at the escape of Haneman; and in order 
to vindicate the sanctity of its justice, it had the 
offender arrested, deprived of his rights of citizen, and 
hunted out of Hamburg. This was a terrible reverse 
of fortune to the ambitious baker. It occurred in 
; autumn, and as he went forth, a banished man, the 
| fields were alive with the peasantry bringing in, with 
| songs and joyous cries, the harvest in which he had 
hoped his own oven was to share. 

He proceeded, however, to Hamelin, where he 
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obtained his military discharge, the certificate of his 
birth, and authority to travel as a journeyman. He 
was now in possession of his own papers, and the senate 
of Hamburg would doubtless be satisfied. It was 
a terrible lesson he had been taught: but it was 
over. His plans were not damaged by what had 
occurred, for he was well known in the city, and his 
fraud, as the law termed it, was not more heinous than if 
he had carried furtively a bottle of brandy in his pocket 
through the barrier. He reached Hamburg, therefore, 
in good spirits: but he had reckoned without his host. 
He was no sooner recognised on the street than he was 
arrested, and sent back as a prisoner to Hanover. 

Haneman was confounded: but his fatherland was 
not Hamburg, for the German tongue followed him in 
his exile. Exile? A man can hardly be said to be 
exiled to his own native state; and turning round he 
shook his clenched hand at the Free City, and said 
with Coriolanus—‘I banish you!’ His industry, his 
talents, his acquired knowledge, he would transfer 
to Hanover, and perhaps might himself flourish but 
little the less for the change. He forgot, however, that 
he now made his reappearance among his countrymen 
in the character of an outcast rejected by another 
state: Hanover refused him a settlement; she would 
grant no right of citizenship to one who had applied 
for the same right elsewhere; and Haneman, hardly 
knowing whither to betake himself, repaired to Altona. 

Here, with a sinking heart, he produced his own 
papers; and he could hardly credit his good fortune 
when he found himself accepted. He began a com- 
mission business; but unluckily it had some connec- 
tion with his neighbours of Hamburg, which obliged 
him to visit that city. In November 1833 he was 
recognised on the street, arrested, and fined. On the 
26th of March following, he was again arrested, fined, 
and sent back to Altona; the publicity of the trans- 
portation bringing to the knowledge of the authorities 
his fatal delinquency, upon which he received a severe 
reproof from the president of the town-council, not 
for the fraud, but for the concealment. 

After this Hamburg so far relaxed as to permit his 
business-visits during the daytime, although he was 
not allowed to remain within her precincts at night ; 
and now Haneman, enjoying a breathing space till 1839, 
embarked in a respectable business in the wine-com- 
mission trade, visited his constituents at Oporto, and 
began to hold up his head in the world. 

And then came back his dreams of domestic dignity, 
and he determined to choose a wife. He did so pru- 
dently. His lady-love was not a penniless damsel, 
but the rosy-cheeked hostess of a Hamburg tavern; 
and on his return from Oporto the betrothal took place, 
which we may explain is a religious and legal ceremony, 
making a very near approach to downright matrimony. 
Sanctioned by the customary feelings of his country, 
Haneman went to live in the house of his bride, to 
whom for two months he proved a useful assistant. 
Unfortunately, a merry-making carried beyond the 
bounds of temperance led to a quarrel between the pair. 
The lady deserted her house, leaving it to Haneman, 
who had no other idea than to conduct the business till 
his beloved should return. Here, however, he was 
destined to put himself again in suspicious circum- 
stances. Change being required for a valuable coin 
presented by a customer, Haneman could only obtain 
what was wanted by breaking open the box containing 
the money of the concern. This, we presume, betrothal 
did not exactly entitle him to do. On the complaint 
of the guardians of his betrothed, he was taken up 
and examined by the police, who handed him over to 
the authorities of Altona, with a friendly suggestion 
to the president that it would be well to deprive the 
imprudent wine-agent of his rights of citizenship. The 
president responded courteously to this hint, and not 
only adopted it to the letter, but had the liberality to 


ee 
pronounce upon him, in addition, a sentence of banish. 
ment from Altona. 

Whither was he now to go? Where was he to seek 
his fatherland? He knew but of one place, and that 
was the nearest. It is true, for a period of eight years 
(from 1832 to 1840) every visit he had paid to Ham. 
burg was followed by some disaster; but there only 
was he known, there only had he friends, co 
acquaintances. Perhaps his fair hostess had repented | 
of her anger—perhaps her guardians alone had beep | 


severe. Haneman clung to the social sympathies, He | 
was like a bird turned loose from a balloon into the || 
desert air, and which prefers returning to its prison to | 
encountering the unknown terrors of that shoreless | 
gulph. He went straight to Hamburg, though with fal. 

tering steps and a trembling heart—whose prophecies || 
were fulfilled the moment he entered the city, He | 
was arrested on the 8th April, and sentenced to eight | 
days’ imprisonment, with hard labour. | 

This was bad enough; but when the punishment | 
was over, and he was turned out of prison, the autho. | 
rities were so good as. to deign no farther notice of | 
him. He remained, therefore, in Hamburg till July in 
the following year, when he was again arrested and | 
condemned, for his audacious contumacy, to six weeks’ | 
imprisonment, relieved, week about, with the varieties 
of idleness and the treadmill. After this he was handed | 
back, in September, to Altona; but the president there, | 
though willing, as we have seen, to shew any reasonable | 
courtesy to the neighbouring state, did not understand | 
such liberties, and returned him at once like a shuttle. 
cock. The senate of Hamburg was at a loss what to do, 
They shut him up in prison as a matter of course, and | 
then opened a correspondence with Hova, his birthplace, 
and with Wunstorf in Hanover, the place of his appren. | 
ticeship and confirmation, to find out if possible what | 
claims he had upon them. He had noclaims. All had 
been forfeited by his citizenship elsewhere ; and in the 
beginning of 1842 he was once more escorted across the 
frontier, and set down in the district of Altona. But 
Altona was determined. She sent him back again im- | 
mediately ; and Hamburg put him into her house of | 
correction for eight days, with the treadmill every 
second day, and then chased him out of her bounds 
into the world at large. 

By this time Haneman was getting wearied and 
dogged. He did not go far. Why should he? What | 
was one place to him more than another? Fatherland! 
Where was /is fatherland? If it was not Hamburg, or 
Hanover, or Altona, how could it be territories he had 
never seen, and where he did not know a human being? 
‘Wherever the German language was heard,’ the song | 
answered, ‘and wherever it sung hymns to God in 
heaven!’ That was a lie; for he heard it every day, 
and everywhere he went, both in hymns and curses, 
Was this his fatherland where he now wandered? It 
could not be, for surely his fatherland would not give 
him a stone when he cried for bread; and here, after | 
a little while, he was without money, or food, or shelter. 
He returned to Hamburg. | 

In Hamburg he lay in jail till the 10th of March, 
and was then conveyed across the Hanoverian frontier. 
At Stade the outcast was laid hold of and lodged in 
prison till the authorities should be able to make 
inquiry respecting him, by opening a correspondenee | 
with Hamburg; and the result was that, by the end of 
the month, there arrived an order from the Hanoveriaa 
minister directing that Haneman should be sent to 
Altona. So said, so done: but being found there om 
the 26th of April by his old friend, the president, he 
was punished with twenty-five blows of the stick for | 
having been transported by Hanover. From Altona he 
was sent escorted into the Hamburg bounds, where he 
was instantly arrested. This time the senate deter-— 
mined to transport him beyond seas for his repeated 
contumacy in returning from banishment! | 
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When Haneman was lying in jail, pondering on his 
extraordinary fortunes, and endeavouring, perhaps, to 
to his conscience what horrible crime it was 
which had made him an outcast among men, a light 
proke suddenly through the bars of his prison, which 
made even his overwearied heart leap in his bosom. 
It was accompanied by cries, shouts, screams, the 
hoarse roar of multitudinous voices, and the noise of 
many thousand feet rushing along the streets. ‘Then 
the prison was opened, and the inmates turned forth to 
fare as they might. Fire was before and around them 
—nothing but fire. Hamburg was blazing like a funeral- 
pile, and its inhabitants flying in all directions. Here 
was excitement for Haneman. Why should he fly? What 
had he to lose in the flames? ‘There was work forward. 
Work! He had not worked for—he knew not how long. 
He was ravenous for work; and so he carried water, 
and toiled at the engines, till he lay down and slept 
from exhaustion. The fire awoke him earlier than the 
sun had ever done in his life, and he began anew to 
work—work—work, day after day, night after night, 
snatching food when and how he was able, and sinking 
into a deathlike sleep when nature could stand no more. 
It was only work he cared for. It was so glorious a 
feeling to be and to do something. The energies that 
had so long been pent up within him blazed forth, roar- 
ing and craving like the conflagration, and only sank 
into repose at last when, after many days, the flames of 
Hamburg expired in the ruins they had made. 

By the 2d of May the authorities had time to bethink 
themselves of Haneman; and although the police— 
practical as usual—interfered in his favour, he was sent 
to his old lodgings in the house of correction, and turned 
out thence on the 2d of June, to be set loose on the 
eastern frontiers of the kingdom of Hanover. In Ha- 
nover they would not have him, and he skulked back 
into Hamburg, where he lay unnoticed till the 29th of 
September, when illness compelled him to have recourse 
to the publicity of the hospital. Here he remained till 
the 13th of March 1843, when he was dismissed; and 
| intwo days after he was laid hold of as usual by the 
| police, and conveyed to the eastern frontiers of Ifanover. 
| From Winen he was instantaneously sent back to Ham- 
| burg, where he was once more captured, and detained 
‘in prison till the 1st July 1844. He was then set at 
| liberty, on his promise to quit the city within cight 
days. This promise he broke, for he was now reckless ; 
and on the 14th August he was sentenced to fourteen 
days’ confinement on bread and water, and then chased 
out of the bounds. 

This extraordinary war waged by three sovereign 
states against a solitary individual might have pro- 
| ceeded unnoticed, till the victim of tradition and the 
bureau had sunk under the overwhelming force opposed 
tohim ; and Haneman, the hero of a wilder romance 
than ever fiction dreamed, might have passed away like 
ashadow, to mingle with the other shadows of the past. 
But fate ruled it otherwise ; and the case we are record- 
ing is destined to stand out in bold relief amid the 
refinements and the rationalism of the age. The atten- 
| tion of an eminent lawyer of Hamburg was accident- 
| ally drawn to the subject, probably by the frequent 
appearance of Haneman in the courts, and he advised 
| him to contend no longer with the individual states, 
| but to petition the Dict to allot to him some abiding 
| Place in the wide German land. Haneman caught 
| eagerly at an idea which assumed that he had any 
| fatherland at all, and at once demanded a passport for 
| Frankfort. This was at first refused, but ultimately 
|eonceded on the guarantee of the lawyer; and the 
| homeless German, provided with a petition drawn up 
| byhis benefactor, set forth upon his important journey. 

Among the crowds besieging the office-doors of 
| Frankfort, there was recently seen a pale, sickly, travel- 
stained, worn-out, old-looking man, distinguished from 
the rest by the aspect of isolation he presented. ‘There 


appeared to be nothing in common between him and 
the other petitioners—no analogies to compare in each 
other’s story, no hopes or fears fo deduce from each 
other’s experience. Silent, watchful, constant in attend- 
ance, unwearied in waiting, this gaunt figure, with its 
staring eyes, haunted the bureaucracy like a spectre. 

‘Who are you?’ said an official one day, half dis- 
gusted and half curious. 

‘IT am Haneman.’ 

‘Oh! well, and what do you want ?’ 

‘IT want a home.’ 

‘ We have no home here for you.’ 

‘1 want a country.’ 

‘ Bah !’ 

‘I want to know where my Fatherland is. Iama 
German, and must have some portion in the German 
land. If I did wrong a score of years ago, and have 
not been punished enough, punish me still; but let there 
be some end of it. I want to know where I belong to— 
where I have a right to go, and a right to stay. It is 
only a place to live in I want—a place to work, and to 
die in; and I don’t care what part of this vast country 
it is in, so that our German tongue still sounds in 
my ear, and I can hear it singing hymns to God in 
heaven!’ The official sent him to another, and that 
other to a third; and so it went on till Haneman, hope- 
less, penniless, and destitute, crawled back to Hamburg. 
Here he was as usual arrested and thrown into prison. 
The advocate again interfered, drew up a fresh me- 
morial, obtained his ‘liberty,’ with a travelling pass- 
port, and sent him once more to petition the Diet in 
person. 

Whether he died by the way, whether he is still on 
his journey, whether he is now being bandied from 
office to office in Frankfort, whether the Diet decided 
that, as a German subject, he was entitled to breathe 
the air on some spot of German land—we do not know, 
We know, however, that in one sense Haneman is not 
dead. Ilis case has been fully and widely published, 
and is no doubt working its due effect among those 
innovatory influences which haye so thoroughly un- 
settled the German governments and administrative 
systems. We shall probably hear more of Haneman 
and his singular persecutions ‘ after many days.’ 

The fucts of the narrative we have given, are taken 
from Haneman’s own petition, published in the 74th 
number of the Kieler newspaper of 1845, and repro- 
duced in a work published at Leipsic last year, the 
‘ Polizei Geschichten’ of Ernst Dronke. 

Supposing these facts to be true—and we see no 
reason to doubt that they are so—they afford a curious 
instance of the proneness of men to sufler themselves 
to be governed by theories and traditions. The act 
visited by this inveterate persecution, though harmless 
in itself, was illegal, and involved the loss of the rights 
of Hamburg citizenship and banishment from the town. 
The laws of Hanover denied similar rights even to her 
own sons who had sought them elsewhere, and they 
likewise refused harbour to transports from other states. 
Altona had the power to strip of her citizenship an 
individual who had obtained it by the very natural 
concealment adopted by Haneman, and to banish from 
her precinets a foreigner placed in such circumstances. 
Thus all the three governments acted according to law ; 
and thus, in the midst of this legality, was the ‘ noble 
German’ of the national song converted into an outcast 
from his fatherland, and hunted, lashed, and caged like 
a wild beast, for a great part of a score of years ! 

In the English law of settlement may be found, al- 
though on a very small and partial scale, a parallel to 
this gigantic German abuse. A pauper—perhaps a 
widow with two or three children at her heels—seeks 
refuge in the workhouse at Worcester; but the guar- 
dians, considering from her account of her history that 
the expense of supporting her should fall upon London, 
send her to the metropolis. ‘There they imagine that 


t 
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Bristol is better entitled to the burthen, and they 
transmit the claimant thither; but at Bristol they 
wholly deny the charge, and pass the wanderers back 
again to Worcester. All this involves grievous ex- 
pense to the public, and still more grievous hardship to 
the forlorn family ; but speedily the affair is ended by 
the submission of one or other of the recusant parties, 
while throughout the whole contest the paupcers have 
been in possession of the support they claimed. 

In a case like this the law, if necessary, would step 
promptly in to settle the dispute: and here the faint 
parallel ends ; for the Diet, which is the international 
umpire of the Germans, turned, as we have seen, a deaf 
ear to the petition of the outcast Haneman. 

L. R. 


LONDON MUSEUMS OF THE SEVENTEENTIL 

CENTURY. 
We find, by a scarce tract, that in 1664 there was a 
museum publicly exhibited in London. The title of the 
tract is as follows:—‘ A Catalogue of many Natural 
Rarities, with great Industry, Cost, and Thirty Years’ 
Travel in Foraign Countries, Collected by Robert 
Hubert alias Forges, Gent. and Sworn Servant to His 
Majesty. And daily to be seen at the place called 
the Musick-IHouse, at the Miter, near the West End 
of St Paul’s Church. London: 1664.’ It appears by 
the catalogue that this museum among other rarities 
contained:—‘ A mummy: a giant’s thigh-bone, more 
than four fect in length, found in Syria: a haget, that 
sleeps for six months; it is a creature of the island 
Mayonto in the lake Yondarro: the hornes of a dog of a 
land near China: the ribb of a Triton or Mereman, taken 
by Captain Finney on the shoutts of Brazil, 500 leagues 
from the Maine: the vein of the tongue of that whale, 
that was taken up at Greenwich a little before Crom- 
wel’s death: a manucodiata or bird of Paradise with 
feet, for it hath great feet, to shew that it perches on 
trees in a land as yet unknown, for they are never seen 
alive, but are always found dead in the Malaccos 
Islands, by reason of a continual wind that bloweth six 
months one way and six months the other way, and 
because of their sharp head, little body, and a great 
feathered tayle, they are blown up so high that they 
fall dead in another climate or country: a pelican’s 
head, bill, and bag, to prove that it is a water-fowle; he 
does not make himself to bleed a purpose for his young 
ones, but by accident, by carrying of shell-fishes in his 
thin bag makes it to bleed: a great crocodile, given 
by noble Squire Courtene, a lover of vertue and in- 
genuity.’ 

The author of this catalogue, it may be observed, 
draws particular attention to the fact of the bird of 
Paradise having feet. VPerhaps it is not now generally 
known, that from the native manner of preparing 
skins of these birds, to sell as curiosities, requiring the 
feet to be taken off, it was long considered by Euro- 
peans that they were footless. This error, however, 
did not originate with Pigafetta, who first introduced 
the bird to European notice, after returning from his 
voyage with Magalhaens to Seville in 1522. He dis- 
tinctly speaks of it as having slender legs a hand’s- 
breadth in length ; though, strange to say, he describes 
it as having no wings, but that it is blown about at the 
mercy of the winds. Margrave, John de Lael, Clusius, 
Wormius, and Bontius, all described it with feet; yet 
Aldrovandus Scaliger and Jonston were of a contrary 
opinion. Even the great Linneus seemed to sanction 


the absurd idea when he appropriated the term Apoda 
(footless) to one of the species: and last of all Buffon, 
the beauty of whose diction as a writer does not com. 
pensate for his inaccuracies as a naturalist, describes | 
them as birds, ‘qui ne marchent ni nagent, et ne | 
peuvent prendre de mouvement qu’en volant!’ We | 
need not further refer to the nonsense respecting this | 
bird in the catalogue, than merely to state that all the 
mystery and doubt which formerly enveloped the his. || 
tory of the creature are now cleared away. 

IIubert, alias Forges, by way of impressing on the || 
public the superior value of his collection, gives a list | 
‘of the rarities that are shewn in the University Gar. | 
den at Leyden in Holland,’ which contains a dragon, a || 
mermaid’s skin, and a griffin’s foot! Indeed, every page 
of his catalogue bears the impression of the puff. | 
ing showman, without any pretensions to classifica. 
tion or science: at the last, speaking of more of 
his rarities, he says that he ‘omits their names to | 
avoid prolixity. But if the owner of this collection 
of curiosities does sell them to any noble-minded party, 
he then, God willing, will write at large a more ample } 
declaration, to the expression of each thing in parti- 
cular, to honour that vertuous person that shall buy 
them !’ 

The Royal Society was incorporated by Charles IL, || 
in 1662, and in 1665 Daniel Colwall, Esq. gave up his || 
private collection to that learned body: many other || 
curiosities were soon added by different members, |) 
This museum was kept in that afterwards shamefully. | 
misappropriated building, Gresham College. In 1681 || 
Dr Nathaniel Grew, one of the secretaries, published 
a catalogue of the entire collection, dedicated to Mr 
Colwall, the founder, at whose expense the plates were 
engraved. ‘This work is entitled ‘ Museum Regalis | 
Societatis : or a Catalogue and Description of the | 
Natural and Artificial Rarities belonging to the Royal 
Society, and preserved at Gresham College. Made by 
Nehemiah Grew, M.D., and Fellow of the Colledge of 
Physitians, London. 1681... Among many errors, we | 
yet find in this volume a great increase of scientific 
knowledge. Grew, in his preface, states that he will | 
commence his classification with man; for he says, 
‘TI like not the reason which Aldrovandus gives for 
his beginning the history of quadrupeds with the horse, | 
Quod precipuam nobis utilitatem prabat ; being better | 
placed, according to their degrees of approximation to | 
human shape, and one to another: and so other things 
according to their nature. Much less should I choose 
with Gesner, to go by the alphabet. The very scale of 
the creatures is a matter of high speculation !’ 

Here we find a direct step to our present system of 
classification ; yet still the learned doctor believed in | 
the existence of the unicorn ; for a little farther on, he 
tells us that ‘ the greatest rarity, if once experienced to | 
be of good use, will soon become common. ‘The Jesuites | 
Barque, of which no man hath well yet described the | 
tree, and very few know precisely where it grows; yet 
what great quantity doth the much use of it bring over 
tous? Unicorns’ horns,.on the like notice of trade, 
would be as plentiful as elephants’ teeth.’ 

The catalogue begins with an Egyptian mummy, and | 
the worthy doctor displays his knowledge of his own 
more particular profession by giving the names of three 
different medical preparations, which were concocted | 
out of amummy. He, however, thinks that the virtues 
of these medicines consist more in the drugs used in the 
process of embalment than in the body itself, and is of | 
opinion that medicines compounded of fresh drugs 
would be more efficacious. We have next ‘the entire 
skin of « Moor tanned. ‘The sceleton of a man,’ with 
the names of four medicines extracted from human 
bones. ‘A skull,’ which, it appears, afforded seven 
medical preparations. Another skull ‘covered all over | 
with moss called, by the Paracelsians usnea.’ Though 
Dr Grew does not say anything in favour of this moss 
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'| as a medicine, yet wonderful powers were attributed to 
| it by the followers of Paracelsus. Van Helmont re- 
lates the following sample of its ‘ astral and magnetical 
yirtues,’ which he states came under his own observa- 
tion:—‘ A certain soldier of a noble extraction wore a 
little lock of the moss of a man’s skull, finely enclosed 
betwixt the skin and hair of his head; who, in friend- 
ship interceding betwixt two brothers, that were fight- 
ing a mortal duel, unfortunately received so violent a 
plow with a sword on his head, that he fell immediately 
tothe earth. With which blow his hat and hair were 
eut through as with an incision-knife, even to the skin; 
but he escaped without the smallest wound or penctra- 
tion of the skin. Inced not anticipate—yourselves may 
|| without much difficulty guess--to what cause the guard 
|| of the skin may be justly ascribed.’ 
After the ‘ humane rarities,’ we next find the vivipa- 
| rous quadrupeds classified by the forms of their feet— 
|| as multipedous, bipedous, and solidipedous. Here we 
|| meet with an old acquaintance, we presume—‘ the leg- 
bone of an elephant: it was brought out of Syria as the 
‘| leg-bone of a giant.” Speaking of the elephant, Grew 
makes some very just, though quaint remarks upon 
|| that animal—in fact he anticipates our present classi- 
fication of the pachydermatous animals; he says that 
‘the elephant, in my mind, hath some affinity with the 
|| boar: both are taper-tailed, hunchbacked, little eyed, 
|| armed with tusks, have the nether chap sharp before, 
|| and a movable snout—the clephant’s proboscis being 
| but a long snout, and the boar’s snout a short pro- 
| boscis.’ 

The medical virtues of the rhinoceros, we find, are 
|| numberless, all parts of the body being of a curative 
| nature; still the doctor was not aware of the existence 
of the two-horned species, for he says, ‘But what 
|| Martial means, speaking of the rhinoceros— 
| 


| ‘Namque, gravem gemino cornu sic extulit ursum’— 
1} 


| I do not well understand. The figure given by Piso 
|| represents but one horn only. Neither does Bontius 
| describe or mention more than one horn; and those 
| who do speak of another, yet make it a very small 
|| one; and not overagainst the other, but on the fore- 
|| part of the back.’ 
|| The above line from Martial has given rise to many 
| futile disquisitions and attempted corrections by, and 
among, those who were ignorant of the existence of 
the two-horned rhinoceros. ‘Two specimens of this 
species were shewn at Rome during the reign of the 
| Emperor Domitian, on some of whose medals their 
| figure was impressed; others were exhibited in the 
| times of Antoninus, Heliogabulas, and Gordian IIL. 
| Martial lived in the reign of Domitian, and in all pro- 
| bability the rhinoceros ‘ gemino cornu’ was actually 
|seen by him. There are four species of the two- 
|| horned rhinoceros known to the naturalists of the 
| present day. 
| Amongst the horns we find, ‘a very great horn of 
|| the black buck, or of the ibexmas (ibex, Cupra Ibex); 
| in shape almost like a bended cross-bow. By the 
| string, three-quarters of a yard long; but by the 
| bow, about an eln. It was formerly tipped with 
silver, and kept in a gentleman’s house, and shewed to 
| some especial friends for the claw of a griffin. See the 
figure thereof in Moscardus’s Museum.’ Moscardo’s 
print of the griffin, in his work ‘ Note Overo Memorie 
Del Museo de Lodovico Moscardo, Nobile Veronese, 


| Padao, 1656,’ certainly shews to us a very ugly, but 


| not a very ferocious-looking monster: it is not such a 
creature as we would suppose the griffin to be, which 
| Bulwer so pleasingly tells us of in ‘ The Pilgrims of the 
| Rhine.” In short, it reminds us of a large skate that 
| had just been pulled out of the water, flapping on the 
| seashore. 

| After the viviparous, Grew introduces us to the 
| Oiparous quadrupeds —‘ A great chequered tortoise- 


shell from Madagascar, nowhere described or figured,’ 
is evidently, by the plate, the Zestudo geometrica of 
Linneus: ‘a scaly tortoise-shell, nowhere described or 
figured,’ we find, in the same manner, to be the 7estudo 
imbricata. Of the sea-turtle he says: ‘The flesh maketh 
a pleasant jelly. The beily part baked is an excellent 
dish. ‘The legs applied to the part afflicted are a most 
experienced remedy in the gout.’ Hear this, oh gour- 
mands and bon-vivants! when you see the turtle in 
the pastry-cook’s shop, you may then exclaim that your 
‘bane and antidote are both before you!’ With all our 
author’s acuteness, we find him placing ‘a great bat 
or flutter mouse’ among the birds ; naively remarking, 
that ‘the bat stands in the rear of beasts, and in 
the front of birds.’ We are, however, gratified when, 
speaking of the humming-bird, he says:—‘ Piso 
relates as a thing known to himself, and many curious 
and credible men with him in Brasile, that there are 
there a sort both of caterpillars and of butterflies, 
which are transformed into this bird; and that in the 
time of transformation there is plainly to be seen 
half a caterpillar, or half a butterfly, and half a bird, 
both together. Yet the same author saith that this 
bird buildeth her nest of cotton wool, and layeth eggs. 
That a caterpillar should produce a bird, and a butter- 
fly too the like, and yet this bird lay eggs to produce 
its own kind, are three greater wonders than anything 
that has been said of the Barnacle. By the last word 
he alludes to the popular idea, that the Bernicle goose 
(Anser bernicla) was produced from the bernicle, a 
well-known crustaceous animal. ‘Though Belon in 
1551 ridiculed this preposterous notion, yet all the other 
naturalists, down to 1678, held to the ancient belief. 
The publication, however, of Ray’s ‘ Welliighby,’ in that 
year, exploded and refuted the unsound doctrine. Grew, 
though now treating the idea with contempt, believed 
in it himself only three years previous to the publica- 
tion of this catalogue. For, as secretary of the Royal 
Society, he published, in the ‘Philosophical 'Transac- 
tions,’ a letter from Sir A. Moray, minutely describing 
the marvellous transformation, as it was said to have 
been observed in one of the islands of the Scottish 
Ilighlands. When speaking of the ‘ Barnacle,’ Grew 
alludes to this, saying: ‘ And with respect to so worthy 
a person, who never meant to deceive, I myself was 
once induced to publish his description of the same.’ 
This curious letter is in the ‘ Philosophical 'Transae- 
tions,’ 137, 1677-8. ‘The fishes are divided into ovipa- 
rous and viviparous. In the latter class we find a 
‘Triton, or mareman, called in Brazils Ypupiapra.’ 
From the viper we find eleven different medicines can 
be obtained; and when we come to the shells we find 
four pharmaceutical preparations are afforded by pearls. 
The list of shells is large, and so is that of vegetable 
productions. Of the ‘ Fossils and Petrifactions,’ he 
says: ‘It hath been much disputed, and is not yet re- 
solved, of many subterraneal bodies, which have the 
semblance of animals, or parts of them, whether they 
were ever such or not.’ ‘The stones are divided into 
gems, which are distinguished by their colours; re- 
gular stones by their shape; and irregular stones by 
their hardness, ‘ Metals, mineral principals, salts, sul- 
phurs,’ &e. follow. This concludes the list of natural 
objects, and consequently we have now ‘ artificial 
matters ; of things relating to chemistry ; instruments 
relating to natural philosophy.’ In the last class we 
find two air-pumps; and in the next, which is ‘ things 
relating to mechanics and mathematics,’ there is ‘a 
reflecting-telescope, contrived by Mr Isaac Newton.’ 
Mechanical curiosities follow ; ‘and also ‘ the picture of 
a basilisk, pretended by those who shew it to be a real 
animal so called. But it is an artificial thing, made 
chiefly of the skin of the raja and the legs of a dodo or 
some great fowl.’ ‘The catalogue is concluded by a list 
of the coins and antiquities. It appears that money 
was received for exhibiting this museum. ‘The ‘ Lon- 
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don Spy’ (Ned Ward, 1709) states, that when he visited 
it he had to cross the attendant’s hand with silver. 

We are afraid of tiring the patience of the reader. 
Suffice it to say that the labours of Ray and others, 
the classification of Linnzus, and the great extension 
of maritime discovery and commerce, cleared away the 
clouds of marvels which beset the path of natural his- 
tory, until it arrived at the high position it now 
holds in the great temple of the sciences. It may be 
interesting, however, to learn that the son of a person 
named in these articles collected the nucleus, which has 
since increased to the grand proportions of our national 
British Museum. William Curteen, as Tradescant 
spells the name—the noble Squire Courtine of Hubert 
—the Courten of more modern times was, as we have 
before mentioned, one of the most extensive English 
merchants of his day. He married Katharine, the tenth 
daughter of the first Earl of Bridgewater. His father, 
Sir William Courten, also a merchant, incurred severe 
losses from the scizure of his forts, factories, and pro- 
perty, at the time of the cruel massacre of the English 
settlers in Amboyna by the Dutch. Some years 
afterwards, William Courten sent out an expedition, 
consisting of two ships, the Bonne Esperance and Henry 
Bonadventure, to attempt the retrieval of those former 
disasters. Both of these ships were also captured by the 
Dutch: the loss—said to be about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds—completely effected the ruin of this once 
wealthy family. The Earl of Bridgewater, who had 
been a collateral security for his son-in-law, refused to 
fulfil his obligations, swearing that ‘ he would not fry 
(we wont say where) for his own debts, for which he 
had set apart some lands, but that he would pay none 
of William Courten’s, in whose estate he had been 
deceived.’ These engagements, however, caused con- 
siderable trouble and embarrassment to the Bridgewater 
family for several years afterwards. Courten—being 
also badly treated by a partner, and overwhelmed by 


debts which he could not pay—to escape the impor- 
tunities of his creditors, fled to the continent, where he 


died at Florence in 1655. His only son, William 
Courten, the last of the male line of the family, was 
born in 1642. Sir Hans Sloane speaking of him, says, 
that ‘from his earliest years he did not regard the 
pomp or vanities of the world, but gave himself up to 
the contemplation of the works of God, whose infinite 
power, wisdom, and providence he saw and admired in 
the creation and preservation of all things.” The 
young Courten was educated and protected by his 
noble and wealthy relatives, until he was summoned 
into Chancery, sued, and arrested by the creditors of 
his father and grandfather. He pleaded that he was 
neither heir, executor, nor administrator to his father ; 
that whatever had been given to him was from good- 
will, and not by right; that to avoid all cavils, he 
would leave his native country without demanding 
anything as heir to his father or grandfather. He 
was accordingly permitted to do so. The exile of 
William Courten was not a fruitless one: he travelled 
over the greater part of Europe, studying the languages, 
manners, and customs of the various countries he 
visited, and collecting whatever he could obtain that 
was rare in nature or in art. He remained abroad for 
about twenty-five years, and then returned to England 
with a museum, which he shewed ‘ very freely and 
with great civility, to the advancement of the glory of 
God, the honour and renown of the country, and the 
no small promotion of knowledge.’ This good and 
scientific man died in 1702, leaving his museum to 
Dr—afterwards Sir Hans—Sloane, on the condition 
of the payment of some legacies. Previous to this 
augmentation, the collection of Dr Sloane was com- 
paratively insignificant. This collection Sir Hans 
Sloane, by his will—in which he speaks in the highest 
terms of Mr Courten—desired that it should be offered 
to the nation after his death, which took place in 1753. 


ae. 
ee 
Parliament, by the act of 26th George IL, accepted that | 
offer. Long after this collection had become national 
property, and until the great importations of curiosities 
from the South Seas and Herculaneum, the ‘rarities’ 


collected by William Courten formed the greater part 
of the contents of the British Museum. 


THE VALUE OF RUBBISH. 


Tue valuable discoveries in chemistry which have been 
made of late years, and their extensive application to 
the useful arts, have originated a variety of trades more 
or less curious in their character, but exceedingly im. 
portant in their social effect. The active industry of 
many thousands of the population is at this moment 
employed in a manner unheard of fifty years ago; and 
it is gratifying to think that this employment is afforded, 
to a large extent, by the converting of commodities long 
regarded as worthless into articles of great commercial | 
value and importance. The trades thus originating, | 
though of a unique and singular character, are not | 
popularly known, if known at all, beyond the narrow 
limits of their immediate connection. That of ‘Dirt. 
washing,’ for instance, has so imperceptibly crept into | 
existence, that many of our readers will be startled to | 
find us treating it as a noticeable branch of the national 
industry. Such, however, it is ; and our description of | 
this oddly-named business will serve to illustrate ina 
remarkable manner the scrutinising research which | 
distinguishes the industrial spirit of the country, since | 
its staple commodity, or raw material, if we may s0 || 
name it, is nothing more nor less than rubbish. 
The term rubbish we apply in the same degree and | 
sense as it might properly have been so applied to rags | 
before they became convertible into paper ; or to bones 
before they were discovered to be a highly useful | 


manure ; or, still more appropriately, to that heteroge- | 
neous accumulation of animal matter from which is | 
now produced the valuable article known in commerce | 
As for the name of the | 
trade, which is Dirt-washing, it is not, we admit, par- |) 
ticularly well adapted for ears polite ; but it is the name |) 
by which it is popularly known wherever it is known at | 


as the prussiate of potash.* 


all, although some of its more fastidious professors will 
insist upon terming it smelting or metal - refining. 


This, however, is not so expressive a name as the | 
It carries us away from the basis of the trade, | 
and transports our imagination to the Titanic pre- | 


other. 
cesses of Swansea. At the same time, when one looks 
at the rapid progress making every day in useful appli- | 
cations of this nature, it is not difficult to imagine that 
the word rubbish, as commonly applied to things with- 


out value or of no account, will eventually become | 


inapplicable and obsolete. 


The chief commodities of our trade may be classified | 
in connection with four distinct branches of manufac- | 


ture: namely—1s¢, brassfounding ; 2d, the manufacture | 


of lead and plumbing; 3d, typefounding; and 4th, | 
This division, however, does not com- | 


shipbuilding. 
prehend some of the minor departments of the trade; 
but as those we have indicated form its staple, they are 
sufficient for our present purpose. 


Brassfounders have at least half-a-dozen different | 


products that may properly come under the operation | 
of the rubbish-smelter, but the most important of these | 


* See for numerous curious instances of the kind the article 
* Nothing is Useless,’ in No, 132, 
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are their furnace ashes ; that is to say, the ashes from 
the coke or other fuel consumed in the furnace whereby 
the crucibles are heated which contain the metal for 
casting. This seems at first view a most unlikely 
article of commerce ; so much so indeed, that when the 
smelters first appeared on the ground with the view of 
purchasing such refuse, they were regarded by the 
That 
such was the general impression among brassfounders 
may easily be ascertained by inquiry of any trades- 
The following account of 
one of these visits we give as we received it from 
atradesman of respectability :—‘I was called on one 
morning,’ said he, ‘ some ten or twelve years ago, by an 
odd-looking person, who described himself in a most 
uncouth dialect as a smelter, and who began to open a 
negotiation with reference to purchasing my “ brass- 
ashes,” as he styled them. I did not exactly compre- 
hend him until he explained this to be the cinders from 
my furnace ash-pits. I replied that it was my custom to 
cart them away as rubbish, when he stared at me with 
such a look of upbraiding wonder as I shall not readily 
forget. He would give no explanation of their use to 
him, farther than that he intended to build a furnace 
and smelt them. Thinking the fellow crazed, I told 
him he might have them for the taking away, and I 
promise you he did not let the offer slip. He must 
have had a rich harvest in this case, for he got my 
ashes gratis for a period of six months. Latterly he 
paid me five shillings a cart-load. But at length com- 
petition appeared in the trade, which within the last 
two or three years has been excessive. ‘The result is, 
that lam at this moment receiving at the rate of 15s. 
per ton, or upwards of L.20 per annum, paid in advance, 
with every prospect of a further increase, for a lot of 
rubbish which ever since I can recollect were carted 
away at my Own expense.’ 

We inquired of the same individual if he knew what 
was really done with his furnace-ashes ; but although 
entertaining a vague notion that they were useful in 
some kind of relation with copper-smelting in Wales, 
he candidly owned that he knew nothing about the 
matter; and he remains to this moment in profound 
astonishment ‘that any one could afford to pay 15s. 
or 203. per ton for rubbish.’ This mystery, which is 
the secret of the smelting trade, we shall endeavour 
to explain, and the rather that we desire to correct 
the prevailing misapprehension in the trade that the 
amount of money so received is for an article of little 
value. 

The ordinary mode of brassfounding or casting brass 
in this country is to melt in a crucible first the required 
quantity of copper, then to add the necessary propor- 
tion of zinc. Copper, according to Professor Daniel, 


| melts at a heat of 2000 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
| a8 nearly as possible a white heat; while zine requires 


for the same result only about 750 degrees, or a ver 

In fact, the ordinary mode of melting 
zine by itself is in an iron pot, in precisely the same 
manner as leal ; while the melting of copper can only 


|| be effected in a crucible, and with the aid of a very hot 


furnace. Zinc is in a high degree volatilisable with 
heat, and it is obvious that the conjoined product 
of copper and zine (brass) must partake to a consider- 
able extent of this peculiarity. In other words, the 
admixture of a metal fusible at a red heat with another 
metal then in a state of white heat, must expose the 


|| whole mass to a strong oxidising action; and as an 


invariable consequence, a proportion of the alloy thus 
formed—determined by the time of exposure and the 
degree of heat—is driven out of the crucible. 

This is the principal cause of the waste which 
founders sustain in melting brass, and for which an 
allowance is usually made in the foundries. Another 
cause is the absorption of the metal, owing to the in- 
tense heat, and its own penetrating nature, into the 


pores of the pot. In both cases the lost brass descends 
eventually into the furnace, where, uniting with por- 
tions of vitrified coke, it produces what are technically 
termed ‘clinkers ; but for the most part it becomes 
incorporated with the fuel, and hence the ashes in the 
form of small globules of black indistinguishable oxide. 

In this metal, then, or rather in this metallic oxide 
contained in the brassfounder’s ashes, resides the true 
secret of their intrinsic value. But the smelters them- 
selves are ignorant of the fact. All of those we have 
conversed with on the subject attribute the wealth 
they find to broken crucibles, carelessness in charging, 
or other accidental occurrences; but although these 
things unquestionably contribute to render the ashes 
richer in metal, they are comparatively rare in well- 
regulated casting-shops, and under no circumstances 
could they bring about the same unfailing result. The 
brassfounders suppose, that by the ordinary methods 
they adopt, they are able to recover the metal so lost ; 
and an extensive house in Birmingham informed us, 
that after having carefully separated the metal from 
their ashes, they had still not the slightest difficulty in 
disposing of their refuse to smelters at high prices! 
This involves a mistake; for no such separation can 
be complete otherwise than by means of the intricate 
and laborious operations of washing and grinding sub- 
sequently described, and these, too, applied to large 
quantities. 

It may occasion some surprise, but it is nevertheless 
the fact, that the ashes thus sold under the name of 
refuse often contain nearly as great a per-centage of 
metal as most of the copper ores smelted in this 
country. Their average produce, however, we take to 
be about one-half of that of copper ore; and this will 
be more apparent from the following assay we have 
made on the curious subject before us :— 

Three specimens of Edinburgh brassfounders’ ashes, 
carefully selected at various times, and from different 
quantities, yielded on a quantitative analysis respec- 
tively, 54, 44, and 24 per cent. of pure metal; thus 
indicating an available average produce of about 4 
per cent., which, however, is to be understood as being 
still subject to reduction on the large scale by the fur- 
nace. The average produce, or the amount of pure 
copper obtained from the copper ores smelted in Wales, 
is computed by Brande to be 8} per cent. 

The furnace-ashes thus produced are purchased by 
smelters at prices varying from 10s. to 20s. per ton, 
carted to their works, and subjected to the process of 
washing and smelting, which we shall briefly describe. 
The quantity necessary to form, in smelting parlance, 
‘a melting’ (from thirty to fifty tons, according to cir- 
cumstances) having been obtained, the operation may 
commence. ‘T'wo or three large tubs, calculated to 
contain about eighty gallons each, are filled with water, 
and the ashes are washed from the one to the other of 
these, through the medium of four or five sieves of 
different degrees of fineness, beginning with the largest, 
and rejecting, as the operation proceeds, the refuse 
from the different washings. Technically, the order of 
the process is termed, ‘roughing,’ ‘ tozing,’ ‘looing,’ 
and ‘jigging; of which specimens of professional 
nomenclature we shall gladly spare ourselves a literal 
translation. The effect, however, on the whole, is very 
decided : the fine metal contained in the ashes is pro- 
duced perfectly clean, and entirely separated from the 
coarser materials of the heap; and the larger particles 
contained in the ‘clinkers,’ before referred to, are ob- 
tained by a further process, preliminary to the wash- 
ing, of stamping, crushing, or more generally grinding 
under the iron rollers of a clay-mill. 

The washing is an exceedingly laborious and tedious 
affair; but so far as we know, has only in one case 
been effected by the aid of machinery. A rather ex- 
tensive refiner in the neighbourhood of Spitalfields 
employs a small steam-engine, with an ingenious adap- 
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tation of its power to this purpose. In place of tubs 
there are sunk pits filled with water, and in each of 
these a large sieve worked by a crank. In this way 
we have been assured that a quantity of fifty or sixty 
tons can be cleaned in a single week. 

The whole amount of this washed metal is now 
mixed with about one-half its bulk of clean brass- 
founders’ dust (that is, if a good quality of metal is 
desired), and is then ready for the operation of smelt- 
ing or reducing in the furnace. This process is very 
simple, but beyond comparison the finest in the trade. 
A reverberatory or air-furnace, of the peculiar con- 
struction employed in smelting ores, about 12 feet 
long by 3} or 4 feet broad, with a chimney about 50 
feet high, is charged with fuel, and lighted; the top of 
this furnace forms a regular arch, and its bottom or 
sole, usually constructed of fine river-sand, has a gra- 
dual inclination towards the lower part of the furnace 
(or well, as it is termed), which literally consists of a 
hollow basin formed in the sand as a receptacle for the 
fluid metal. At equal distances along the side of the 
furnace there are three apertures about a foot square, 
furnished with movable doors: by the first, the fire is 
charged with fuel ; by the second, the oxide is thrown 
in, after being mixed with the bisulphate of potash or 
other analogous salt, as a flux which assists in a mate- 
rial degree in the reduction; and by the last, the pro- 
duct, or pure metal, after being melted and completely 
run down in the well, is first ‘slagged, or cleaned on 
its surface, and finally poured out into ingots, when it 
is now ready for the market. In this state it forms the 
article of commerce tolerably well known in the 
country as ‘ingot brass ;’ and its value runs from L.45 
to L.50 per ton, according to quality. The smelting 
usually lasts the greater part of a week; the furnace 
roaring night and day the whole time. 

The quantity of ashes annually disposed of in this 
way is now very large; but we can of course only ofler 
an approximation to the amount. Edinburgh and its 
neighbourhood produce about sixty tons a month, or 
from 700 to 800 tons a year. ‘Taking Scotland at 
four times that quantity, we have about 3000 tons per 
annum. London we calculate to produce nearly double 
that amount, but from some cause or other the trade 
there seems to have fallen into disrepute; and, gene- 
rally speaking, the large foundries prefer washing and 
smelting their own ashes; and in this way we have 
been told that one or two of the largest of them can 
keep two smelters constantly at work for their own 
refuse. 

The grand seat of the trade, however, is at this 
moment in Birmingham, where, we have good autho- 
rity for stating, two-thirds of the whole brass of this 
description made in England is produced; and that 
the average quantity of ashes sold there to smelters 
amounts as nearly as possible to 10,000 tons in the 
year: altogether, we feel quite safe in assuming 30,000 
tons of brassfounders’ ashes, at an aggregate value of 
L.15,000 to L.18,000, to be a pretty correct approxi- 
mation to the produce of the country in this one item 
of the Dirt-washing trade. Ten years ago this ‘ refuse’ 
was not simply an article of no value: it cost the 
brassfounders both money and trouble to get rid of it. 
There is a much greater difficulty in estimating the 
amount of ingot brass annually disposed of in the 
country; but we may state from what we do know, 
that a metal refiner in a very moderate way, employ- 
ing, we shall say, three or four men, and conducting 
his business efliciently, will, as an ordinary result, 
produce brass to the value of L.1500 or L.2000 in the 
course of a year. 

As if to preserve the character of this trade in its 
most curious feature, the smelters have in their turn 
a waste product, technically named ‘slag, which con- 
sists of the finer portions of the ashes separated in the 
last part of the washing process, together with the 


irreducible matter taken from the surface of the melted 
metal while in the furnace. This commodity, from 
its siliceous composition, is considered valuable as a 
flux to the copper ore in the second process of smelt. 
ing, and also from the minute proportion of copper it 
still contains. Large quantities of this slag, therefore, 
are annually shipped from the principal ports of the 
kingdom to Swansea, where it is usually consigned to 
copper-ore agents, and sold after the fashion of copper 
ores by public ticketing, realising generally from 1,1 
to L.2 perton. It will easily be conceived, from the 
extensive ramifications of the trade, that a particle of 
Neweastle coke, which has passed through the furnace 
of a London or Edinburgh founder, may ultimately 
find itself, after innumerable washings and smelting, 
roasted to powder in the huge copper-ore furnaces of 
South Wales. 

Brassfounders’ borings, filings, and turnings, under the | 
general term of ‘ brass-dust,’ form a heavy and costly 
item in the smelting trade. Its average price is about :| 
L.25 per ton, and its produce of metal from two-thirds || 
to three-fourths. ‘This, however, is not invariably sold 
by brassfounders, many of whom prefer melting their 
brass-dust into ingots themselves ; and it is to be re- | 
marked, that all smelters acknowledge that this article 
yields no profit in itself, although it serves to enhance the 
value of the metal produced from the ashes with which | 
it is mixed and smelted, as we have already explained. | 
The ‘skimmings’ from crucibles, or oxide formed on | 
the surface of the brass; shop-sweepings, which contain 
brass-dust; coppersmiths’ ashes, filings, and refuse, 
with other articles of a similar nature purchased by 
smelters, belong to this department. 


The next chief division of the trade consists in re- 
fining what are generally termed ‘ plumbers’ ashes,’ or 
that gray heavy-looking dross invariably formed on 
the surface of lead when melted. From the easily 
reducible nature of lead-ashes, they have always com- | 
manded a fair marketable value; although, so far as 
plumbers are concerned, their price has been nearly 
doubled within the last ten years by the competition 
among smelters. The cause of the formation of this 
refuse is very easily explained. Lead is one of that 
class of metals possessing a strong affinity for oxygen, 
more especially at a high temperature ; and, con- 
sequently, whenever the heated surface of melted lead 
is exposed to the atmosphere, it becomes rapidly oxi- 
dised, and, according to the degree of heat employed, 
yields the protoxide from which is produced the 
litharge of commerce; and in combination with the 
sesquioxide, the well-known pigment of red_ lead. 
Under no circumstances, however, do plumbers require 
such high degrees of temperature ; and the lead-ashes 
or dross they produce are only partially oxidised— | 
consisting, in fact, of the protoxide with a moderate 
admixture of the pure metal. 

This dross is separated from the surface of the melted | 
lead, and laid aside for the smelters, who purchase it 
at an average rate of L.6 per ton. It is by them 
washed and smelted in a nearly similar manner to that 
already described, the only difference in the treatment 
being a second operation of refining. It is, after being 
washed, thrown into the furnace in the usual way by 
the charging-door—substituting, if necessary, for the || 
last-named flux a moderate quantity of slaked lime; 
and after being reduced by the heat, is ‘ tapped’ out of | 
the furnace—that is, allowed to discharge from a small 
aperture at the bottom of the well, after the manner of 
melted iron—into a large iron pot, where the necessary 
heat is still preserved to keep it melted. There it is 
treated with resinous or fatty matters in a state of 
combustion, which has the effect of burning out many | 
occasional impurities, such as zine or tin, that may 
have resisted the heat of the furnace; but more espe- 
cially it exercises a certain influence in softening the 
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lead: from this pot it is finally cast into large iron-bar 


| moulds, and allowed to cool. 


Much skill and ingenuity of treatment are required 
in the smelting and refining of lead-ashes, and in con- 
sequence there exist endless varicties and modes of 
manipulation among different smelters. 

The grand desideratum is soft lead, as softness in 
this ease is equivalent to value, hard lead being a most 
unsaleable commodity; and when the many impurities 
Jead may contain is considered, it will be seen that this 
property is by no means of easy attainment. We have, 
however, seen different specimens of bar-lead produced 
in this manner, in no way inferior, in point of quality, 
to the best English bars in the market. Its commercial 
yalue is from 20s. to 303. per ton below the price of 
new pig-lead. 

We have more tangible grounds for arriving at the 
quantity of this article produced in the country than in 
the preceding case. ‘Taking for the basis of our calcu- 
lation the latest computation of the annual quantity of 
pig-lead smelted in the country at 50,000 tons; assum- 
ing it to be in the process of manufacture twice melted 
before it is finally disposed of; and placing the exports 
against the imports, together with the very large quan- 
tity of old lead constantly in the market, we arrive 
at a sum of 4000 tons of lead-ashes—value about 
L.25,000 sterling—as the annual produce of the king- 
dom. We believe this to be nearly a correct estimate 
at the present moment; although, since the extensive 
introduction of rojled-lead in the plumbing trade 
(almost superseding the old method of casting sheet- 
lead), we have no doubt the aggregate produce of lead- 
ashes will have considerably decreased. ‘Twenty years 
ago we should think the amount then produced 


exceeded the quantity we have named by at least one- | 


half. The greater portion of lead-ashes is refined at 


Newcastle, where several eminent houses have their | 


works. Indeed, as a general rule, all lead manufac- 
turers refine their own ashes, and therefore the smelters 
have only comparatively a small share of this article. 
One individual in London, however, refines from 400 
to 500 tons in the year; but we are not aware of any 
other who does business to the same extent. 

The proportion of pure metal obtained from lead- 
ashes varies from 40 to GO per cent. Messrs Campbell 
of Edinburgh, to whom we are indebted for much in- 
formation on the subject, estimate the per-centage of 
their ashes, which they produce in large quantities at 
their lead works in Leith, at even a higher rate than 
this. It is surprising how closely this approximates 
to the produce of the sulphuret of lead or the galena of 
the mineralogists (by far the most ordinary description 
of lead-ore smelted in this country), which is computed 
to yield on the average about 80 per cent. of pure metal. 
The dress obtained from Spanish lead in this way is 
particularly rich in its produce. In connection with 
the lead trade are also several other commodities dis- 
posed of to smelters—such as tin-ashes, solder-ashes, 
zinc-ashes, &c., all of which are neither more nor less 
than oxides of their different metals, produced in the 
same way, and are treated in a precisely similar man- 
ner to that of the lead-ashes. 


The next department we notice, although not large, 
is by no means unimportant: it consists of refining 
typefounders’ dross, or the oxide formed on the surface 
of the type-metal, in the same manner as on lead. 
This is decidedly the hardest part of the smelting trade; 
and to refine the dross properly, a smelter of first-class 
capability is required. It is not only difficult to wash, 
but it is difficult to smelt, without losing the most valu- 
able component of the alloy—unamely, the antimony. The 
process, besides, is injurious to the workmen. The anti- 
mony (in combination with lead, constituting type-metal) 
is volatilised to a certain extent by the intense heat tu 
which it is subjected; and whenever the furnace-doors 


are taken off, or, more especially in the second process 
of refining, it escapes in a state of impalpable oxide, 
impregnating the atmosphere with that peculiar anti- 
monious acid which forms the basis of the well-known 
and exceedingly powerful tartar - emetic. Severe 
vomiting, and even spitting of blood, followed by a 
protracted debility of the organs of the chest, we have 
known to result from a large melting of type-metal. 

Regarding the produce of this dross we can hardly 
offer a definite idea, the per-centage of metal obtained 
| is so very variable both in its quantity and quality. 
| Even the best description of smelted type-metal is alto- 
gether unsuited to the purpose of casting types, and is 
for the most part used for quadrats and spaces—that 
is, the small slips of metal necessary to bind a column 
or page of type together, and which may be composed 
of an indifferent alloy. Its market-price varies from 
L.14 to L.20 per ton, though in some cases, if the 
quality be very superior, it will realise more. 


The last notice on our list is that in connection with 
the dockyards, or, more properly speaking, that depart- 
ment of shipbuilding which comprehends the copper- 
fastening of new, or the recoppering of old vessels. In the 
course of this operation, and more especially in a repair 
of this latter description, old copper-nails, stray pieces 
of bolt and sheet copper, with other parings of a similar 
nature, are lost among the chips, or in the bottom of 
the dock. ‘These chips are sold at an almost nominal 
price, as rubbish, to the smelters, who cart them away 
often in large quantities, burn the chips out, then wash 
and smelt the remainder, if necessary, in the ordinary 
manner. This is considered to be the most profitable 
branch in the smelting trade (it is undoubtedly the 
least scientific), but of course is only peculiar to large 
| Seaport towns where shipbuilding flourishes. The 
government dockyards furnish also different descrip- 
tions of refuse from the various trades they may com- 
prehend, as brass and copper-founders, and such like. 

Throughout the whole process we have attempted to 
describe, it will be observed there exists a close analogy 
with the smelting of ores, whether regarded in its 
mode of treatment or in its produce. Indeed, from 
their striking similarity, and difference only in degree, 
we think Dirt-washing fairly entitled to be considered 
as a legitimate, although inferior branch of the smelting 
business of the country. 

We wish to make a single observation with regard 
to the trade in a social point of view. ‘The smelters 
are considered at this moment by the parties they deal 
with—such as brassfounders—as a class of persons 
essentially disreputable. In London and the provincial 
towns of England, they are invariably styled and known 
by the term of ‘ Dirt-washers ; and in Scotland they 
are generally associated in idea with dealers in old 
metal questionably obtained. One rather eminent 
founding house in Edinburgh habitually prevents any 
communication between the sellers and buyers, by 
shovelling their ashes, to the extent perhaps of twenty 
tons, through a hole in their back-door; and the reason 
assigned for this extraordinary mode of procedure, was 
the discovery they once made of an attempt at bribing 
their casters to put metal in the ashes. As an inva- 
riable rule, the smelters are required to pay cash for 
the stuff, and this very often in advance for a year. 
Such treatment, it seems obvious, can result only from 
the ignorance and bad reputation of the men who origi- 
nated the trade; but we have reason to know that it has 
now to a great extent passed into quite different hands. 
Not one in a dozen of the trade as it exists at present were 
regularly bred to it; and most of the master-smelters | 
we know were led into it by the extravagant misrepre- 
sentations they had received of its profits. The mys- 
teries of Dirt-washing, however, are now at an end; 
and its professors may henceforward lay aside the 
cunning pretexts on which some of them purchase their 
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materials. It is now pretty widely understood, we 
believe, that metallic ashes are not rubbish any more 
than rags; while, on the other hand, those who sell 
such refuse must be convinced that they receive a fair 
price for their commodity. 

Let us add, however, that we wish to throw no 
stigma upon the dirt-washers as a body. We know 
many honest, upright, and by no means unintelligent 
persons who follow the trade—who possess a practical 
knowledge of the nature and relations of metals far 
exceeding that of the artificers from whom they pur- 
chase—who have enjoyed some curious experiences, 
moreover, in human nature in the course of their sin- 
gular dealings—and who, it may be supposed, feel not 
a litle sore at their very existence* being so contemp- 
tuously ignored. On the whole, we shall not be sorry 
if our little exposé of the principles of metal-refining 
should have the effect of freeing the trade from what- 
ever is occult and mysterious in its character, and 
raising it to a respectable, as it now seems to be an 
indispensable, branch of the national industry. 


THE USURER’S GIFT. 

A rew months ago in London an old man sat in a 
large panelled room in one of the streets near Soho 
Square. Everything in the apartment was brown with 
age and neglect. Nothing more superlatively dingy 
could well be imagined. ‘The leathern covers of the 
chairs were white and glossy at the edges; the carpet 
was almost of a uniform tint, notwithstanding its 
original gaudy contrasts; there were absurd old en- 
gravings upon the walls—relics of the infancy of the 
art; and curtains to the windows, which the smoke of 
years had darkened from a delicate fawn to a rusty 
chocolate colour. In the centre of the room, and as it 
were the sun of this dusty system, stood an office-table 
of more modern manufacture, at which was seated the 
old man alluded to, sole lord and master of the dismal 
domicile. He was by profession a money-lender. His 
age might be from sixty to sixty-five years; his face 
was long, and his features seemed carved out of box- 
wood or yellow sandstone, so destitute were they of 
mobility ; his eyes were of a cold, pale, steel colour, but 
his brows were black and tufted like a grim old owl’s ; 
a long aquiline nose, a thin and compressed mouth, 
and a vast double chin, buried in a voluminous white 
neckcloth of more than one day’s wear, completed the 
portrait. Nor did the expression of his countenance 
undergo any perceptible change as, after a timid 
knock, the door opened, and a young man entered of 
singularly interesting appearance. 

The new-comer was well-dressed, though his clothes 
were none of the newest, and had the air of a man 
accustomed to society. His pale brow was marked 
with those long horizontal lines of which time is rarely 
the artist. His dark, deep-set gray eyes flashed with a 
painful brightness ; his long chestnut hair, damp with 
perspiration, clung in narrow strips to his forehead ; 
his whole manner implied the man who had made up 
his mind to some extraordinary course, from which no 
wavering or weakness on Ais part was likely to turn 
him aside, whatever the opposition of others might 
compel him to abandon or determine. Bending his tall 
figure slightly, he addressed the money-lender in a 
tone of constrained calmness. 

* You lend money, I believe ?’ 

*Sometimes—on good security,’ replied the usurer 
indifferently, forming a critical summary of his visitor’s 
costume at a glance. 

The stranger hesitated: there was a discouraging 
sort of coldness in the mode of delivering this answer 
that seemed to prejudge his proposition. Nevertheless, 


he resumed with an effort—‘I saw your advertisement 
in the paper.’ The usurer did not even nod in answer 
to this prelude. He sat bolt upright in his chair, 
awaiting further information. ‘I am, as you will see 
by these papers, entitled to some property in reversion, 

The usurer stretched out his hand for the pape 
which he looked over carefully with the same implae- 
able tranquillity, whilst his visitor entered into ex. 
planations as to their substance. 

Once only the money-lender peered over the top of 
a document he was scanning, and said gruffly: ‘ Your 
name, sir, is Bernard West ?’ | 

‘It is,’ replied the stranger, mechanically taking |) 
up a newspaper, in which the first thing which caught 
his eye was the advertisement alluded to, which ran |) 
thus :—‘ Money to any amount advanced immediately | 
on every description of security, real or personal, || 
Apply between the hours of ten and five to Mr John || 
Brace, Street, Soho Square.’ | 

After a brief interval of silence, the usurer metho- 
dically rearranged the papers, and returned them to 
the stranger. ‘They are of no use,’ he said—‘no use 
whatever: the reversion is merely contingent. You |, 
have no available security to offer?’ | 

‘Could you not advance something upon these ex. | 
pectations—not even a small sum ?’ i} 

* Not a farthing,’ said the money-lender. 

‘Is there no way of raising fifty—thirty—even 
twenty pounds?’ said the stranger anxiously, and | 
with the tenacity of a drowning man grasping at a 
straw. 

‘There is a way,’ said the usurer carelessly. West | 
in his turn was silent, awaiting the explanation of his 
companion. ‘On personal security,’ continued the 
latter with a sinister impatience, beginning to arrange || 
his writing materials for a letter. H 

‘I will give any discount,’ said the young man | 
eagerly. ‘My prospects are good: I can’ 

‘Get a friend to be security for the payment of the | 
interest ?’ 

‘ Of the interest and principal, you mean ?’ 

‘Of the interest only—and the life insurance,’ added | 
the usurer, with a slight peculiarity of intonation that | 
might have escaped the notice of one whose nerves | 
were less exalted in their sensitive power than those | 
of his visitor’s. 

‘ And what sum can I borrow on these terms?’ said || 
West gloomily. 

‘A hundred pounds: more if you require it. In| 
fact, any amount, if your security be good.’ 

‘ The interest will doubtless be high ?’ 

‘Not at all: four or five per cent. As much: is often 
given for money on mortgage of land.’ 

* And the life insurance ?’ 

* You will insure your life for five hundred pounds, 
and you will pay the premiums with the interest.’ 

‘For jive hundred?’ said West hesitating. ‘That 
is, if I borrow’. 

‘One hundred,’ replied the usurer sharply. ‘Men 
who lend money do not run risks. You may die, and 
four out of five insurance offices may fail; but the 
chances are that the fifth would pay.’ 

‘But it is not likely’ began Bernard West, amazed 
at this outrageous display of caution. 

‘I do not say it is likely,’ snarled the usurer with 4 | 
contemptuous sort of pity for his visitor’s dulness of 
apprehension ; ‘I say it is possible; and I like to be 
on the safe side.’ 

* Well, and how is the affair to be arranged ?” 

‘Your security, who of course must be a person | 
known to have property, will give a bond guaranteeing 
the regular payment of interest and premiums—that 
is all.’ 

West reflected for some minutes in silence. The 
faint expression of hope that had for an instant lighted 
up his countenance vanished. He understood the 
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money-lender and his proposition. A sufficiently clear 
remembrance of the tables of life assurance which he 
had seen, enabled him to perceive that the interest and 
miums together would amount to nearly twenty per 
cent., and that the bond engaged his security to pay an 
annuity for his (West’s) life of that amount. It is true 
that, full of energy and hope, he felt no doubt of his 
capacity to meet the payments regularly: it is true 
that, monstrous as were the terms, he would have ac- 
cepted eagerly still harder ones, had it simply depended 
on his own decision. But where find, or how ask, a 
friend to become his bondsman? He ran over in despair 
the scanty list of acquaintances whom his poverty had 
not already caused to forget him. He felt that the 
thing was impossible. ‘There was not one he could 
think of who would have even dreamed of entering 
into such a compact. He turned desperately to the 
|| money-lender. 
| ‘J have no friend,’ he said, ‘of whom I could or 
| would ask such a service. If I had, I should not be 
here. Are there no terms, however high, on which 
you can lend me even the most trifling sum, for which 
I myself alone need be responsible ?” 

‘None,’ replied the usurer, already commencing his 
letter. 

‘I will give thirty per cent. ?’ 

‘Impossible.’ 

‘ Fifty ?’ 

The usurer shook his head impatiently. 

‘A hundred—cent. per cent. ?’ 

‘No!’ 

The strange seeker of loans at length rose to depart. 
He reached the door. Suddenly he turned back, his 
eyes blazing with the sombre radiance of despair. He 
strode up to the table, and planted himself, with folded 
arms, immediately in front of the usurer. 

‘Mark me!’ said West in a tone of deep suppressed 
passion, like the hollow murmur of the sea before a 
storm: ‘It is a question of life or death with me to get 
money before sunset. Lend me only twenty pounds, 
and within twelve months I will repay you one hun- 
dred. I will give you every power which the law can 
give one man over another; and I will pledge my 
honour, which never yet was questioned, to the bar- 
gain!’ 

The usurer almost smiled, so strangely sarcastic 
was the contraction of his features, as he listened to 
these words. 

‘I do not question your honour,’ he said icily, ‘ but 
honour has nothing to do with business. As for the 
law, there is an old axiom which says, Out of nothing, 
nothing’ comes.’ 

Bernard West regarded the cold rocky face and the 
passionless mouth from which these words proceeded 
with that stinging wrath a man feels who has humi- 
liated himself in vain. Nevertheless he clung to the 
old flinty usurer as to the last rock in a deluge, and a 
sense of savage recklessness came over him when he 
advanced yet closer to the living cash-box before him, 
whilst the latter shrank half terrified before the burning 
gaze of his visitor’s dilated pupils. 

Laying his hand upon the money-lender’s shoulder, 
by a gesture of terrible familiarity that insisted upon 
and commanded attention to his words, West spoke 
with a sudden clearness and even musical distinctness 
of utterance that made his words yet more appalling 
in their solemn despair—‘ Old man, I am desperate; I 
am ruined. It is but a few months since my father 
died, leaving me not only penniless, but encircled by 
petty obligations which have cramped every movement 
{ would have made. I have had no time, no quiet, to 
make an effort such as my position requires. This 
day I have spent my last shilling. Iam too proud to 
beg, and to borrow is to beg when a man is known to 
be in real distress. Within one hour from this time I 
shall be beyond all the tortures of a life which for my 
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own sake I care little to preserve. And yet I have 
spent my youth in accumulating treasures, which but 
a brief space might have rendered productive of benefit 
to man, and of profit to myself. My father’s little 
means and my own have vanished in the pursuit of 
science, and in the gulph of suffering more immediate 
than our own. If I die also, with me perish the results 
of his experiments, his studies, and his sacrifices. 
There are moments when all ordinary calculations and 
prudence are empty babbles. Life is the only real pos- 
session we have, and death the only certainty. Listen! 
I will make one last proposal to you. Lend me but 
ten pounds—that is but ten weeks of life—and I swear 
to you that if I live, I will repay you for each pound 
lent not ten or twenty, but one hundred—in all, one 
thousand pounds! Grant that it be but a chance upon 
the one hand, yet, upon the other, how small is the 
risk; and then, to save a human life—is not that some- 
thing in the scale?’ And the stranger laughed at 
these last words with a bitter gaiety, which caused a 
strange thrill to creep along the nerves of the usurer. 

However, the lender of gold shrugged his shoulders 
without relaxing his habitual impassability of manner. 
Ile did not speak. Possibly the idea occurred to him 
that his strange client meditated some act of violence 
upon himself or his strong box. But this idea speedily 
vanished, as the stranger, relapsing suddenly into 
silence and conventional behaviour, removed his hand 
from the usurer’s shoulder, and strode rapidly but 
calmly from the apartment. 

The door closed behind the ruined man, and the 
usurer drew a long breath, whilst his bushy brows 
were contracted in a sort of agony of doubt and irre- 
solute purpose. 

Meanwhile Bernard West paused for an instant on 
the threshold of the outer-door, as if undecided which 
road to take. In truth all roads were much alike to 
him at that moment. Some cause, too subtle to be 
seized by the mental analyst, determined his course. 
He turned to the right, and strode rapidly onwards. 

He felt already like one of the dead, to join whom he 
was hurrying headlong. He looked neither to the right 
nor to the left; and before him was a mist, in which 
the phantoms of his imagination disported themselves, 
to the exclusion of all other visible objects. Nothing 
earthly had any further interest for him. He did not 
even hear the steps of some one running behind him, 
nor hear the voice which called after him to stop; but 
his course was soon more effectually arrested by the 
firm grasp of a man’s hand, which seized him by the 
arm with the force and the tenacity of a vice. 

He turned fiercely round. He was in no humour for 
the converse of casual acquaintances. Nor was it any 
gay convivialist of happier days whose face now greeted 
him: it was the old money-lender, who in a voice 
liusky with loss of breath, or possibly emotion, said, 
thrusting a couple of twenty-pound bank-notes into 
West’s hand— 

‘Here! take these notes. Take them, I say!’ he 
repeated, as the young man, dizzy with amazement, 
stammered out— 

‘You accept, then, my terms ?’ 

‘No!’ growled the usurer, ‘I give them to you. Do 
you understand me? I say I give them to you. Iain 
an old man; I never gave away a shilling before in my 
life! Repay me if you will, when and how it please 
you. I have no security—I ask no acknowledgment ; 
I want none. I do not count upon it. Jt is gone!’ and 
the usurer pronounced the last words with an effort 
which was heroic, from the evident self-mastery it 
cost him. ‘There! go—go!’ he resumed, ‘and take 
an old man’s advice—Make money at all hazards, and 
never lend except on good security. Remember that!’ 
The old man gently pushed West away, and all hatless 
and slippered as he was, ran back muttering to his den, 
leaving the obiect of his mysterious generosity fixed 
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like a statue of amazement in the centre of the pave- 
ment. 

About three months had elapsed, when Bernard West 
once more knocked at the door of the money-lender. 

‘Is Mr Brace at home?’ he inquired cheerfully. 

*Oh! if you please, sir, they buried him yesterday,’ 
replied the servant, with a look of curiously-affected 
solemnity. 

‘Buried him!’ cried the visitor with sincere disap- 
pointment and grief in his tone. 

‘Yes, sir; perhaps you would like to see Miss Brace, 
| if it’s anything very particular ?’ 

‘I should, indeed,’ said West; ‘and when she knows 
the cause of my visit, I think she will excuse the 
intrusion.’ 

The servant gave an odd look, whose significance 
West was unable to divine, as she led the way to her 
young mistress’s drawing-room. 

West entered timidly, for he doubted the delicacy of 
such a proceeding, though his heart was almost bursting 
with desire of expansion under the shock just received. 
A beautiful and proud-looking girl of nineteen or twenty 
years rose to meet him. Her large blue eyes, which 
bore traces of many and recent tears, worked strangely 
upon his feelings, already sufficiently excited. 

‘I came,’ he said in his deep musical voice, ‘to repay 
a noble service. Will you permit me to share a grief 
for the loss of one to whom I owe my life—yes, more 
than my life!’ West paused, and strove vainly to 
master the emotion which checked his utterance. 

* My father rendered you a service?’ said the young 
lady eagerly, regarding with involuntary interest the 
noble countenance of Bernard, which, though it still 
bore traces of great suffering, was no longer wild and 
haggard, as at his interview with the money-lender. 

‘A most unexpected and generous service,’ replied 
West, who, softening down the first portion of the scene 
we have described, proceeded to recount to the fair 
orphan the narrative of the great crisis in his destiny. 

‘I knew it was so!’ cried the young lady almost 
hysterically affected; ‘I knew he was not so grasping— 
so hard-hearted, as they said—as he himself pretended. 
I knew he had a generous heart beneath all his seeming 
avarice! Oh, you are not the only one doubtless whom 
he has thus served !’ 

West did not discourage the illusion. Nay, the 
enthusiasm of the charming woman before him was 
contagious. ‘Thanks to your father’s disinterested 
liberality,’ he resumed, ‘I am now in comparatively 
prosperous circumstances. I came not merely to dis- 
charge a debt ; believe me, it is no common gratitude I 
feel! Doubtless you inherit all your father’s wealth— 
doubtless it is but little service I can ever hope to 
render you. Yet I venture to entreat you never to 
forget that you possess one friend of absolute devotion, 
ready at all times to sacrifice himself in every way to 
your wishes and to your happiness.’ 

West paused abruptly, for the singular expression 
of the young lady’s features filled him with astonish- 
ment. 

* You do not know, then’—— she began. 

* Know what ?’ 

‘That I--am a—a natural child!’ she completed 
with a crimson blush, turning away her head as she 
spoke, and covering her face with her hands— that I 
am without fortune or relations ; that my father died 
intestate; that the heir-at-law, who lives abroad, and 
without whose permission nothing can be done—more- 
over, who is said to be a heartless spendthrift—will take 
all my father leaves; that I have but one more week 
given me to vacate this house by the landlord ; in short, 
that I must work if I would not starve: that, in a word, 
I am a beggar!’ And the poor girl sobbed convul- 
sively ; whilst Bernard West, on whom this speech 


acted as some terrible hurricane upon the trees of a | | 
tropical forest, tearing up, as it were, by the roots, all | drawing the two hands together, and uniting them In 


the terrible stoicism of his nature, and rousing hopes 
and dreams which he had long banished to the deepest 
and most hopeless abysses of his soul; whilst Bernard, 
we repeat, ventured to take her hand in his own, and 
calm her painful agitation by such suggestions as im. 
mediately occurred to his mind. 

‘In the first place,’ he said, ‘ my dear Miss Brace, I 
come to repay to you your father’s generous gift.’ 

‘It belongs to his legal heirs. I cannot receive jt 
with honour,’ said the money-lender’s daughter firmly, 

‘Not so,’ replied West gravely: ‘it was a free gift to 
me. I repay it by a natural, not a legal obligation; 
and he laid the two twenty-pound notes upon the table. 
‘Next,’ he resumed, ‘I have to pay a debt of gratitude. 
I owe my life to your father. Thus in a manner I have 
become his adopted son. Thus,’ he continued impetu- 
ously, ‘I have a right to say to you, regard me as a 
brother; share the produce of my labour; render me 
happy in the thought that I am serving the child of my 
benefactor! ‘I'o disdain my gratitude would be a cruel 
insult.’ 

*I cannot disdain it!’ exclaimed the daughter of the 
usurer with a sudden impulse of that sublime confi- 


dence which a noble and generous soul can alone in- | 


spire. ‘ Yes—I accept your assistance !’ 
The face of Bernard brightened up, as if by an elee- 
tric agent. But how were the two children of sorrow 


confounded by the discovery that they were no longer || 


alone, and that their conversation had been overheard 
by an utter stranger, who, leaning against the wall at 


the farther end of the room, near the door, appeared to |) 


survey them with an utter indifference to the propricty 
of such behaviour ! 
He was a man of between forty and fifty years; a 


great beard and moustache concealed the lower part of || 


aswarthy but handsome countenance of rare dignity 
and severity of outline. lis dress was utterly un- 
English. A vast mantle, with a hood, fell nearly to 


the ground, and he wore huge courier’s boots, which | 


were still splashed, as if from a journey. His great 
dark eyes rested with an expression of royal benevo- 


lence upon the two young people, towards whom he | 


advanced with a courteous inclination, that, as if mag- 
netically, repressed Bernard’s first indignant impulse. 

‘I am the heir-at-law,’ he said in a mild voice, as if 
he had been announcing a most agreeable piece of in- 
telligence. 

‘Then, sir,’ said Bernard, ‘I trust’ 

‘Trust absolutely!’ interrupted quickly the foreign- 
looking heir. ‘ My children, do you know who I am? 
No? I will tell you. I am a monster, who in his 
youth preferred beauty to ambition, and glory to gold. 
For ten years after attaining manhood I struggled on, 
an outcast from my family, in poverty and humiliation, 
without friends, and often without bread. At the end 
of five more years I was a great man, and those who 
had neglected, and starved, and scorned me, came to 
bow down and worship. But the beauty I had adored 
was dust, and the fire of youthful hope quenched in the 
bitter waters of science. For ten years since I have 
wandered over the earth. I am rich; I may say my 
wealth is boundless ; for 1 have but to shake a few fan- 
cies from this brain, to trace a few ciphers with this 
hand, and they become gold at my command. Yet 
mark my words, my children! One look of love is, 
in my esteem, worth more than all the applause of 
an age, or all the wealth of an empire!’ The dark 
stranger paused for an instant, as if in meditation, 
then abruptly continued : ‘J take your inheritance, fair 
child !—ZJ rob the orphan and the fatherless !’—and the 
smile of disdainful pride which followed these words 
said more than whole piles of parchment renunciations 
as to his intention. 

Involuntarily the orphan and Bernard seized each a 
hand of the mysterious man beside them, who, silently 
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— . 
his own, said gently, ‘Love one another as you will, 


my young friends, yet spare at times a kind thought 
for the old wandering poet! Not a word! I under- 
stand you, though you do not understand yourselves. 
It is as easy to tell a fortune as to give it. 


And was the prophecy realised? asks a curious 
reader. But no answer is needed ; for if the prophecy 
were false, why record it? And, pray, who was the 
stranger, after all? Too curious reader !—it is one 
thing to tell storics, and another to commit breaches of 
confidence. 


THE SHEEP-FARMER IN AUSTRALIA. 


[In the number for October 12, 1850, a paper appeared describing 

the emigrant’s fown life and prospects: the following narrative, 
the genuine experiences of a squatter, may serve as a completion 
of the subject, by describing life in the bush.] 
‘Anp now, Jabez, remember; at sunrise you all meet 
here. ‘The bullock-drivers with the drays will be 
ready, and you must see that Macneil and Smith are 
punctual: start as soon as you get together, and try if 
you can’t get eight miles nearer Sandy Creek by sun- 
down. Mr Brown and myself will overtake you by 
mid-day—and mind you look well after the men, as 
well as the jumbucks.’* Such was the conclusion of 
aserics of directions given to a confidential shepherd 
on a station about forty miles from Melbourne, Port 
Philip, by Frank Woodman, a young man of five-and- 
twenty, whose bushy beard, and brawny figure attired 
in canvass trousers, round white jacket, and cabbage- 
tree hat, bespoke the squatter; while his sunburnt 
features and hard hands bore witness to exposure and 
toil, which had doubtless tasked even his sinewy frame 
and bread shoulders to their utmost. 

Frank was the fourth son of an attorney in good 
practice in Devonshire, who gave him a sound educa- 
tion at a grammar-school in the neighbourhood, and 
then placed him in the office, where he spent two years. 
But the law was‘not to his taste; a few months in the 
surgery of an elder brother gave him an equal dislike 
to physic; and on the 8th of June 1842, he sailed for 
Sydney with L.500 in his pocket, with liberty to draw 
on his father for a like sum. As to the pursuits he was 
about to follow, he knew nothing: his ideas of colonial 
life were very indistinct ; he contented himself with the 
axion—‘ What man has done, man may do.” He 
intended to try sheep-farming, and fare as others had 
fared before him; he felt himself inexperienced, but 
trusted to youth and perseverance to turn the scale 
in his favour. The ship in which he sailed touched at 
Melbourne, Port Philip—then comparatively an infant 
settlement ; and here, having met with a friend he had 
known at home, he was induced to remain, giving 
up altogether the idea of proceeding to Sydney. In 
a few weeks he purchased a third of a small sheep- 
station about forty miles from Melbourne: his share 
was a flock of about 500 sheep, with their ‘run,’ or right 
of pasturage, for which he gave 9s. per head; and he 
became joint-occupier of his partner’s hut, and set to 
work in earnest as a ‘squatter.’ Whatever his expec- 


|| tations may have been with regard to the privations 
|| and discomforts of the life he had chosen, it must be 


confessed that those éxpectations fell far short of the 
The hut which was now to become his home 
Was built entirely of bark—bark walls, bark roof, and 
even bark chimney. A few upright poles are driven 
into the ground at certain distances; across these are 
lashed one or two horizontal ones to strengthen the 
uprights: the bark, stripped from the box or stringy 
bark-trees in sheets about six feet long by three broad, 
is tied on with narrow strips of the same material: the 


| chimney, shaped like one of the old-fashioned chimneys 


* Sheep. 


still met with in farmhouses in England, is placed at one 
end, from which it stands out its whole depth: an extra 
pole or two is lashed on to the roof to keep the covering 
in place; and behold the bark-hut of the squatter! In 
this instance the hut was about sixteen feet by twelve, 
and consisted of but one room, ‘ parlour, and kitchen, 
and hall,’ and was indeed occasionally their killing-house 
in addition. Upon two cross bedsteads, one in either 
corner farthest from the fire, did Frank and one of his 
partners rest respectively their weary limbs each night ; 
the third resident occupied a hammock slung above. 
Tea, mutton, and ‘damper’*—damper, mutton, and 
tea, three times a day, was their simple diet—digestion 
assisted of course by the never-failing pipe; not that 
which Corydons of old considered a necessary appen- 
dage to pastoral pursuits, but a short, black-looking 
affair, like the Irish dudheen, in which was consumed 
real American negrohead in unlimited quantities. At 
this station Frank remained about twelve months, 
working very hard; up each morning before sunrise— 
often his own shepherd, always his own laundress, and 
of course his own cook. But he gained little by his 
work save in point of experience; his flock turned 
out to be two-thirds wethers, so it was not a fast- 
increasing one; and as his partners were not overfond 
of work, and were willing to allow him more than his 
due share of that article, he resolved to break off the 
connection, and purchased the right of a small neigh- 
bouring run. In the colony, runs are transferred with 
stock. In this case he ostensibly bought two cows, for 
which he gave L.100; and with the cattle, the run or 
right of pasturage was given in. Here, in December 1843, 
he drove his little flock, and here he built a slab-hut. 
This is of a superior description to the bark-hut, and has 
a much neater appearance. ‘The walls are formed, as 
its name imports, of slabs of wood, partially smoothed 
with the adze, and the roof covered with shingles, or 
smaller slabs of the same material, laid on in the man- 
ner of slates. ‘This hut, like the last, consisted of but 
one room; but it was thirty feet long, and proportion- 
ately broad, and outbuildings were attached, so that 
it appeared a great improvement on his previous 
habitation. 

Here also our colonist laboured very hard. He 
employed two shepherds (each having his ‘ hut-keeper,’ 
whose province it was to cook the provisions, and take 
charge of the sheep by night, when brought in and 
folded), and a bush-carpenter to fell timber, and con- 
struct his buildings, fences, &c. With this latter man 
he worked as ‘mate’ day after day for some months, 
and had, in addition to his bodily labour, the anxiety 
of mind attendant upon frequently-recurring casualties 
in his flock. lis run was what is termed a ‘rangy 
country,’ intersected at intervals by ranges of high 
hills, with other smaller ranges running out of these at 
right angles ; so that if the sheep spread much while 
feeding, they were soon out of sight, and consequently 
many were lost, and when thus separated from the 
flock, easily fell a prey to the native dogs, which in 
this district were very numerous and destructive. This 
native dog, the great pest of the sheep-farmer, is an 
indigenous animal, about twice the size of a fox, with 
perhaps a greater likeness to the wolf; it destroys 
almost every animal it meets with, foals and calves 
often falling a sacrifice to its voracity: but stray 
sheep are its peculiar prey. On one occasion Frank 
found that when the sheep were brought in and folded, 
that some 300 were missing: a useless search was 
immediately instituted, which was renewed at day- 
break with some anxiety for the fate of the missing; 
and with great reason, for upwards of 200 were found 
dead and dying—all more or less mutilated, and some 
partly devoured. Such casualties (of course in a less 


* ‘Damper.’ To a thin cake made from flour and water, and 
baked in wood-ashes, is given this somewhat expressive appellation. 
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degree) were continually occurring; and this caused 
another difficulty to arise: no shepherd would remain 
| his term of service when he found that, with the 
| greatest care, some of his flock were so often missing 
| at the evening count. 

All this was harassing in the extreme to Frank; 
indeed he was sometimes tempted to despair when 
| he found, on visiting his flock, that not only were 
| sheep missing, but that their shepherd had started 
too. Pecuniary matters just at this time presented 
an unfavourable aspect: it was not to be expected 
| that with the necessary. outgoings on the one hand, 
| and very little increase in his flock on the other, the 
| affairs of our settler could be in a very flourish- 
| ing condition: indeed he found his capital quickly 
diminishing, and the balance with his agent at Mel- 
bourne very nearly ni/, or even sometimes that it 
| appeared upon the wrong side of the books. It was 
| therefore not surprising if, with all his endurance taxed 

to the utmost, poor Frank Woodman began somewhat 
| todespond. ‘Thoughts of home, and of the comforts he 
had voluntarily left behind, were continually intruding 
themselves; and nothing short of the indomitable per- 
severance of the Saxon race, and some natural dislike 
to return to his friends with only a tale of disaster and 
disappointment, could have carried him through this 
period of his adventures. It was this succession of 
difficulties that induced him, after a two years’ trial at 
this station, to entertain the idea of trying a run ina 
new country—that is, in a part not yet settled ; and on 
his next journey to Melbourne with his wool, he com- 
missioned a man of some experience to inspect for him 
certain land situated at some distance in the interior, 
of which he had heard good report. A friend who had 
come out to the colony with him, and to whom he 
now communicated his views, agreed to join him in his 
enterprise, if an eligible run up the country was to be 
had; and upon receiving from their agent a favourable 
account of some unsettled land upon the Henry River, 
at a distance of about 260 miles from Melbourne, the 
friends agreed to ‘ chance it,’ as the colonial phrase has 
it, and start for ‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could be made. 

The first step was to advertise the run which Frank 
Woodman now held; and soon, among various other 
| ‘desirable runs’ and ‘eligible investments’ which 
figured in the columns of the ‘Melbourne Morning 
Hlerald,’ might have been read the following :— Jerry’s 
| Creek. To be sold, a part of the stock, with run, at 

this eligible station, only forty miles from town. For 
further particulars inquire at Mr Simmons’s offices, 24 
George Street, Melbourne. In a few weeks a bargain 
was struck with a settler who had previously formed 
too close an acquaintance with swampy plains in his 
run, and who looked with a favourable eye on the high 
ground of the ranges on Jerry’s Creek. Frank sold him 
seven rams for L.240, and with them transferred the 
right of run, and all the ‘improvements’—that is, the 
buildings, fencings, &c. on the station. It was arranged 
that Frank’s horses, sixteen in number, were to be left 
with a friend for a time; and the sheep, numbering now 
1500, together with a flock of the same number belong- 
ing to Frank’s friend and now partner, Mr Jones, were 
to be driven to the new station, wherever it might prove 
to be. 

Preparations were now made for the journey: several 
fresh hands—hut-keepers and shepherds—were hired ; 
and two new drays were purchased, and loaded with 
necessaries for twelve months, together with a few 
articles of furniture, and saddles, ironmongery, and 
tools, &c. necessary for an out-station. Each dray cost 
them 1.17, and the bullocks (eight to each dray) L.9 
per pair. ‘The dray, the usual means of transport in 
the colony, in which the wool is sent to town, and pro- 
visions taken back, is a low vehicle, very similar to our 
| brewer's dray. ‘The bottom is made of slabs, some few 


inches apart, and iron pins and rail form the sides, 


When laden, a tarpauling is usually placed over the || 


goods, long enough to hang over the sides and reach 
the ground. ‘These ends are rolled up when the dra 
is in motion; and at night, or when a halt occurs, they 
are let down, and then form a sort of tent, under which 
the men sleep, perfectly protected from the weather, 

At sunrise on the 8th January 1846, being the day 
succeeding that upon which our narrative opened 
might have been seen passing the boundary of the 
Jerry’s Creek run, the following company :—First 
marched the bullock-teams, three in number, with their 
heavy drays, apparently well laden, and covered with 
the stout tarpauling before spoken of—the drivers 
seeming to vie with each other in trying who could 
produce the greatest amount of noise with their whips, 
the lashes of which are usually formed by strips of silk 
handkerchief plaited and fastened to the thongs, 
These, so finished, produce a crack which may be heard 
at a great distance; and so fond are the drivers of the 
noise, that one zealous in his vocation will often lay in 
a stock of three or four handkerchiefs specially for the 
service of one long journey; and even then, before he 
reaches his destination, is often necessitated, his silk 
being expended, to use a lash made of the hairs drawn 
from the tails of his bullocks. This produces a less 
sharp sound than one of silk, but is much preferred by 
him to none at all; for as a recruiting-party without 
the drum and fife would be shorn of its chief attraction, 
so would the dignity of the bullock-driver be shorn were 
he compelled to enter his market-town without his pe- 
culiar noisy accompaniment. In close attendance upon 
the bullock-drivers walked two hut-keepers, whose duty 
on the journey it was to cook and get everything ready 
at each stoppage; and, lastly, came the sheep in one 
flock, with the three shepherds and their numerous 
dogs, of all sizes and breeds. The roads in this part 
of the country, especially at some distance from the 
market-towns, are merely the tracks of the drays 
passing over the turf, and in wet weather are almost 
impassable; it being no unfrequent occurrence for the 
driver and his assistant to be under the necessity of 
digging a passage for the wheels of his dray from out a 
rut, from the depths of which the whole strength of the 
bullocks failed to extricate the heavy vehicle. At this 
season, however (the midst of summer), the roads were 
hard and good, and in about two hours and a half the 
drays had arrived at the end of their first day’s journey 
—about seven miles. ‘They were drawn up in a triangle, 
with space between them sufficient to fold the sheep; 
the bullocks were suffered to graze, the tarpaulings 
were unrolled, and the cooking began. Soon after 
Frank and his partner arrived on horseback at the 
halting-place, and were soon reclined at length under 
the welcome shade of some trees by the river bank, 
beguiling the time until the arrival of the sheep with 
a pipe, and the interchange of hopes and fears for the 
future. ‘The sheep, which fed as they went, and which 
‘camped’ (that is, lay down in a body in the shade) 
during the hottest part of the day, and could only travel 
morning and evening, arrived a short time before sun- 
down, when they were folded, and all the bipeds were 
soon deep in the discussion of dinner; and after the 
usual solacing pipe and some quart-pot tea,* all parties 
betook themselves to slumber, chiefly underneath the 
shelter of the drays. 

The next morning’s sunrise found them all stirring: 
horses were caught and saddled for the masters ; bul- 


* A necessary part of the outfit of the traveller in Australia is a 
quart tin cup or pot, and a pannikin of the same material ; and one 
of the first proceedings upon a halt, after a fire is made, is to use 
them thus :—The pot is filled with water, and placed upon the fire. 
When the water is unmistakably boiling, a liberal pinch or two 
of tea is thrown in, the pot removed from the fire, and the panni- 
kin placed on the top. By the time the tea has all sunk to the 
bottom, the beverage is fit to drink. 
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locks were found and harnessed ; again was heard the 
crack! crack! of the drivers; and accompanied with 
the bleating of the sheep, the barking of dogs, and the 
shouts of the men, once more the cavalcade moved on, 
again to follow the same course as that of the preceding 
day. Thus journeying onward, with but little varia- 
tion, they came on the fourth day to the point where 
the river was to be crossed: the sheep were to be ferried 
over; and this was necessarily a work of time, as only 
thirty could be conveyed at once ; and often much dif- 
ficulty was found in getting them into the boat: how- 
ever, at the end of the second day, all were safely at 
the other side, without any casualty of consequence. 
Frank met with a ducking in attempting to swim his 
horse over; the animal, unused to the adventure, when 
in the middle of the stream, tried to find bottom, but 
as the river was nearly thirty feet deep here, of course 
he was disappomted ; and, in revenge, began to plunge, 
and slipped his rider off. Frank, however, still holding 
by the bridle, struck out manfully for the shore, which 
he reached safely, when he again mounted the refrac- 
tory animal, and succeeded this time in the attempt to 
cross. ‘This horse never afterwards refused to take the 
water, an accomplishment highly necessary in a coun- 
try where bridges are scarce, and fords are often some- 
what dangerous, from the swollen state of the rivers. 

Monotonous as must be a journey of many wecks 
with stock, creeping on, as it were, but six or eight 
miles a day; yet a great interest, an indescribable 
charm, and an air of romance belongs to the under- 
taking, which none can fully appreciate without actual 
experience. At first the stock require a good deal of 
attention to keep them together; but as the journey 
proceeds, less care is needed; and the tedium may be 
lessened by an occasional exploration of the country 
around the track, as well as the diversion afforded by 
the use of the gun or rod, or a kangaroo hunt now and 
then, to those fond of the sport. To each station on 
the route, of course a passing visit is paid ; and, just as 
much of course, is a welcome found: the scenery, too, 
is constantly varying; and although it must be con- 
|| fessed that its prevailing character is gloomy, still 
many a fertile plain and creek breaks upon the view 
as the journey lengthens, and thus much of its mono- 
tony is relieved. Its end, too, is never lost sight of; 
| and speculations as to the character and appearance of 
| the unknown goal, always keep alive the interest and 
|| excitement. Altogether, notwithstanding its hardships 
| and trials, a journey of this kind is ever looked back 
|| upon with some measure of pride and satisfaction, and 
its incidents and its mishaps form the subject of many 
|| a future yarn. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty they experienced in 
|| this journey was met with when, in order to save a 
| considerable distance, they left the banks of the river, 
| and crossed some twenty miles of plain. This was 
| ascrious undertaking, there being no water the whole 
|| distance, and at that season of extreme heat, the 
sheep would scarcely travel without drinking; and 
on the second day of this ‘ passage of the plains,’ 
it was by incessant exertions only that the tired ani- 
mals could be made to move; for every few minutes 
the disposition to ‘camp’ shewed itsclf, and had to be 
prevented. ‘Towards sundown, however, the welcome 
note of the bell-bird* was heard, and soon after the 
|| instinct of the sheep discovered the proximity of the 
|| Stream: now the only difficulty was to restrain their 
| course ; they rushed forwards at full gallop, overturn- 
ing, and running great risk of drowning one another in 
their eagerness. 

As time wore on, the working bullocks became very 
fresh, having but six or cight miles per day to do: they 
often wandered so far during the night that some hours 


* A bird with a peculiarly musical note, never heard but in 
| the vicinity of water. 


of the morning were spent in recovering them, Indeed 
on one occasion a whole day passed in fruitless search, 
and the sheep were of necessity driven back to the 
place of the previous night’s encampment. The great- 
est part of the next day was consumed .in scouring the 
country ; but towards evening, as our colonist, after 
having ridden some sixty miles, was returning, wearied 
and anxious, from his bootless errand, he happened to 
spy the runaways, quietly making the most of a little 
bit of sweet pasture entirely surrounded by scrub—a 
sort of oasis in the desert: it needs scarcely be said 
that the crack of the stock-whip soon roused them from 
their enjoyment, and in a few moments they were gal- 
lopping, heads instinctively turned towards ‘camp,’ from 
which it proved they were but a few miles all the time, 
with their now delighted master close upon their quar- 
ters. It was now, however, too late to proceed on their 
route, so that they encamped three nights on the same 
spot on this occasion. This was the only time that so 
long a delay arose from this cause. 

As they proceeded further up the country, stations 
become more unfrequent ; and on the 20th of February 
they lost all traces of the road, or track made by the 
passage of drays to and from the several stations. They 
had now come close upon the unoccupied land of which 
they were in search; and taking provisions for three 
days with them, Frank and his agent rode forward upon 
an exploring expedition. It must be confessed that 
the further acquaintance with the country thus formed 
did not at first prepossess in its favour; a great part, | 
perhaps one third, was unavailable for the purpose of | 
pasturage, being covered with thick scrub, and the 
grass on the plains was quite blanched and dry with 
the intense heat. (They were now, it must be recol- 
lected, in the midst of summer, and the thermometer 
averaged 98° to 120°.) ‘The river, now low, and ford- 
able in most places, shewed, however, that its breadth 
in winter was much increased, and there was a tolerable 
supply of timber—the usual iron-bark, stringy-bark, 
and gum-trees—on and near its reedy banks. When- 
ever the bush did not intercept the view, the eye 
traversed a scemingly boundless plain, intersected by 
a few ranges of low hills, at a considerable distance 
apart. But to the experienced squatter the picture 
was not gloomy, nor the view uninteresting. He could 
see that the feed was likely to prove good for sheep 
and cattle: the river, now at its lowest, would at all 
times afford plenty of that absolute necessary in such 
a climate—water ; the scrub would give shade; and in 
the unpicturesque flatness he saw but the facility for 
running his sheep in large flocks, with but little trouble 
and expense. Frank had before quite cnough of a rangy 
country; and with regard to his other pest, the native 
dogs, he had learned at the stations he had lately 
passed that the dogs, never so troublesome as in many 
parts, were lessening in number every year: the native 
inhabitants, he was told, were few, and those disposed 
to be friendly and useful: none had been seen as yet. 
After three days’ survey, they returned to camp, with 
a determination to fix their lot on that run, and to do 
their best endeavour to turn that unfriendly wilderness 
into a home, that barren flat into a source of profit and 
independence. 


FUNEBRAL CYPRESS. 

Amongst recent importations of hardy ornamental 
evergreens, calculated to afford hereafter a new feature 
in our garden and landscape scenery, there is nothing 
to rival this beautiful tree. The traveller who appears 
originally to have noticed the funebral cypress (Cupres- 
sus funebris), or at least the first who has left any 
recorded facts in relation to it, was Sir George Staunton, 
when exploring China in the embassy of Lord Macartney. 
Subsequently, however, Mr Fortune met with it near the 
celebrated tea-country cf Whey Chow ; and through the 
interest of that gentleman, Messrs Standish and Noble, 
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of the Bagshot Nurseries in Surrey, have been enabled to 
import both seeds and young plants. Mr Fortune de- 
scribes this weeping cypress as quite new; it is a noble- 
looking fir-tree, about sixty feet in height, having a stem 
as straight as the Norfolk Island pine, and pendulous 
branches like the weeping willow. ‘The branches grow 
at first horizontally with the main stem, then describe a 
graceful curve upwards, and droop again at the points. 
From these main branches, others, long and slender, 
hang down towards the ground, and give the whole tree 
a weeping and graceful form. It is also very symmetrical, 
and reminds one of a large and gorgeous chandelier. In 
regard to its effect in scenery, Mr Fortune remarks :— 
‘It has a most striking and beautiful effect upon the 
Chinese landscape, and in a few years the same effect 
will doubtless be produced by it upon our own, It will be 
particularly valuable for park scenery, for lawns, for the 
entrance to suburban residences, and as an ornament for 
our cemeteries, 1 have no doubt that it is quite as 
hardy as Cryptomeria japonica and the Indian Deodar, 
and will be a fit companion for both in our parks and 
pleasure-grounds.’ The fact of its being perfectly hardy, 
as conjectured by Mr Fortune, has now been perfectly 
established: hundreds of young plants have stood the 
past winter uninjured in the Bagshot Nurseries; some 
young seedlings, in a growing state, were removed from 
a cold house to the open ground without protection, and 
subjected to eight degrees of frost, in the first week in 
May, without injury. 
A CLOAK BOAT. 

A cloak boat, manufactured of India-rubber, from the 
design of Lieutenant R. A. Halkett, R.N., by Mr 
Matthews of Charing-Cross, has been thus experimented 
with:—A blue cloak, of the Macintosh make, was laid on 
the floor of a shed, the outside being next the door, and 
a wicker sort of mat was deposited on it, which formed a 
flat bottom, the cloak having an air-proof cylinder; and 
within one minute it was thoroughly inflated, and thus 
suddenly metamorphosed into a boat, glided into the 
water, a gentleman being seated in it, and rowing at differ- 
ent intervals with a couple of hand-paddles, shaped like 
looking-glasses. This boat is extremely serviceable to 
persons travelling, for the purpose of crossing rivers or 
streams where no other means are at hand. It is instantly 
available, and can, in cases of necessity, be converted into 
an excellent bed. The weight of this kind of boat, with 
bellows and paddles, is about nine pounds. An umbrella, 
to act as a sail, can also be furnished if required. 

GRASS-CLOTH OF INDIA. 

Dr H. Clehorn has illustrated to the British Associa- 
tion the economy of the grass-cloth (Chi Ina) of India. 
The author stated that several species of plants belonging 
to the order urticacee were employed in Hindoostan for 
yielding fibres used in the manufacture of textile fabrics. 
Ile exhibited several articles of dress, very white and light, 
which were made from the fibres of an urticaceous plant, 
the Bohmeria nivea. Mr Gourlie of Glasgow stated that 
we knew very little of the raw material of many of the 
fubrics from other parts of the world. We were for a 
long time ignorant of the materials from which Manilla 
handkerchiefs were made. It was said to be the fibre of 
the leaf of the pine-apple, but we had not succeeded in 
manufacturing them in this country. Dr Lankester re- 
marked, that although the exhibition of raw materials in 
the coming Exhibition of 1851 had been deprecated by 
some, he belieyed that it might be made one of the most 
important and valuable features. Dr Royle said that it 
had long been doubtful what plant yielded the grass- 
cloth of India, and now that we knew the plant, it would 
undoubtedly lead to its further employment. There 
were many other fabrics in India of which we knew 
nothing of the materials. He thought that one of the 
most important branches for the manufactures of this 
country of the Exhibition of 1851 was that of raw 
materials. Every pains should be taken to obtain the 
name and history of every species of plant which yielded 
any substance useful in the arts, manufactures, or 


medicine. 


SONG—MY BORDER IIOME, 
Ain—The Rose of Allandale, 


Some praise the charms of foreign climes, 
Where summer skies ne’er fade, 

Where beauty dwells in sloe-black eyes, 
And cheeks of olive shade. 

So let them boast who choose to roam 
O’er lands beyond the sea ; 

Content am I—my Border Home, 
And Tweedside charms for me. 


Sing not to me of orange groves, 
Of birds with dazzling plume ; 

Of vine-clad hills and perfumed vales, 
Where fragrant myrtles bloom ; 

Of gay guitar’s soft, magic tones, 
Of love-born minstrelsy : 

They tempt me not—my Porder Home, 
And Tweedside charms for me, 


Oh, nought beneath a southern sky, 
However rich and rare, 
With thy enchantmnents, bonny Tweed, 
For beauty can compare, 
Ilere let me dwell—’tis nature’s throne— 
Among the brave and free : 
Content am I—my Border Home, 
And Tweedside charms for me. 
O. (81st Regt.) 


Berwick-on-Tweed. 


COMPLEMENTARY COLOURS. 


It is well kuown that the combination of two comple- | 
mentary colours produces white; and this is usually || 
shewn in lectures by employing two glasses—one of a red, | 
and the other of a green colour, the tints of which, al- || 
though of considerable intensity, entirely disappear during | 
the simultaneous interposition of the glasses between | 
the eye and the source of light. M. Maumené several | 
years since arrived at the same result by using coloured | 
liquors, and especially by mixing a solution of cobalt | 
with one of nickel, both perfectly pure, and so diluted |, 
that their colour is nearly of equal intensity. The rose- | 
red colour of the cobalt is completely destroyed by the | 
green of the nickel, even in concentrated solutions, and 
the mixed liquid remains colourless.—Jowrn. de Pharm, | 
et de Chim., Mars 1850: Philos, Mag., No. 244. 


Owing to a singular mistake, the poem entitled Defianee to Tine, 
which appeared in No. 381, was ascribed to a veteran soldier living || 
in Northumberland. We now lIcarn that it is one of the published |) 
compositions of Dr Charles Mackay. It is but justice to the veteran 
in question to mention, that he had no culpable concern in the | 
matter. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS are now publishing a Work for 
Emigrants, carefully prepared from the most recent publie 
documents, and other trustworthy sources of information. It 
will embrace accounts of the following fields of Emigration, and 
matters of general utility :— 

AUSTRALIA; 

NEW ZEALAND; SOUTH AFRICA, including the CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE, and PORT NATAL. | 

BRITISICL AMERICA; and UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, also, 

A GENERAL DISSERTATION, containing Miscellancous 
Information, and Advice to Intending Emigrants. | 


These will be published separately, at One Shilling cach; and 
when all are issued, they will form a comprehensive work im one | 
volume.—Sold by all Booksellers. 


sold by D. N. Cuampers, 20 Argyle Street, Glasgow ; W. 8. OnR, 
Amen Corner, London; and J. M‘Guasuan, 0) Upper Sackville 
Street, Dubiin.—Printed by W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh. 
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